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Jo sot you up for the Winter 


From both the health and pleasure point of 
view, you couldn’t choose a better holiday 
than this 6,000 miles cruise on the 


ARANDORA STAR 


The world’s most delightful cruising liner 


visiting Villefranche (for Nice and Monte Carlo), 
Naples (for Pompeii), Kotor, Dubrovnik, Athens, 
Philippeville and Lisbon 
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to Malta, Greece, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, 
Cyprus, Palestine, Egypt and Sicily. 


OCT. 22. 21 DAYS from 36 GNS. 


Midsummer in Autumn Cruise to Portugal, Madeira, Sierra 
Leone, Senegal, Canary Isles, Morocco. 


DEC. 21. 23 DAYS from 43 GNS. 


Christmas and New Year Holiday Sunshine Cruise to 
Senegal, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Canary Isles, Equator, Madeira. 
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vite for Mustrated all-the-vear brochure. Deck Chairs, cushions, rues provided free, 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 Whitehall 2266 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester and Travel Agents 
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INISTERS and Members of Parliament alike have 
dispersed for a three-months’ recess, but it cannot 
be with completely quiet minds. None of the problems 
whose menace has been overhanging Europe for the last 
six months has been solved, and some have grown rather 
than diminished in acuteness. The prospect of an early 
end to the Spanish war has receded, and the fact that in 
the absence of further foreign intervention the protraction 
of the war into 1939 is probable provides a dangerous 
temptation to the interveners. The Czechoslovak dispute is 
moving towards what may as easily be crisis as settlement, 
and in the Far East there is the grave possibility—no more 
as yet than the possibility—of a Russo-Japanese war which 
by embroiling Russia in Asia might remove a strong deterrent 
to German adventure in Europe. The reason for the sudden 
acceleration of fortification in the German frontier areas at 
this moment is obscure. These are gloomy reflections for a 
week which contains the fateful date of August 4th, but they 
can be omitted from no honest survey of the situation. 
Against them must be set the fact that Ministers believe the 
state of Europe to have slightly but sensibly improved, and 
that the assurances brought to Lord Halifax by Captain 
Wiedemann are believed to be sincere. 
*x * x x 


Lord Runciman at Prague 


If it were possible to know whether the decisive move in 
the Sudeten German question would be made at Prague or 
at Berlin it would be easier to assess the Prospects before 
Lord Runciman, who arrived in the Czechoslovak capital on 
Wednesday. The latest developments place him in an 
anomalous position, for while he should clearly be given time 
to familiarise himself with the elements of the situation, and 
attempt to find a via media to recommend to either side, the 
Sudeten Germans are accusing Dr. Hodza of using the 
Runciman mission as an excuse for delay, and the Czecho- 









slovak Prime Minister has considered it necessary to reply 
that direct negotiations will go forward uninterrupted ; they 
have, however, in the circumstances, been temporarily 
suspended by mutual agreement. The Czechoslovak pro- 
posals, notably the all-important Nationality Statute and the 
administrative reforms, have not yet been published, though 
the Sudeten Germans, to whom they were handed on 
June 30th, have issued what is at least a semi-official criticism 
of them. It is clear where the gulf opens widest. The 
Sudeten Germans are still demanding a degree of autonomy 
which the Czechs deem irreconcilable with national security 
and national sovereignty. It is to that part of the problem 
that Lord Runciman will have, first or last, to apply his 
mind. It is something that Herr Henlein has declared that 
there is no question of a settlement by war, and that he is 
demanding neither annexation nor a plebiscite; but there is 
little in the situation to justify confidence, and much to 


provoke anxiety. 
* x * * 


The Russo-Japanese Fighting 

At the time of writing it is difficult to say whether Japanese 
or Russian troops hold the Changkufeng ridge; both sides 
claiming that their men are in possession and have bloodily 
repulsed their opponents. Operations have clearly been 
on a considerable scale. The ridge, lying in the region 
where the confines of Korea, Manchukuo and the Russian 
Maritime Province adjoin each other, is of great strategical 
importance. From it the Russians could command the 
railway running inland from Rashin, which the Japanese 
have developed as the chief line of communication for their 
northern forces on the mainland; while vice versa, if the 
Japanese held it, they would obtain observation over a very 
important stretch of the Russian coast. Until the Russians 
established a military post there about three weeks ago, it 
had been unoccupied. The frontier is vague at this point, 
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but if, as appears to be the British official view, the hill lies 
in Russian territory, there can be no suggestion that the 
Russians were deliberately launching an offensive when 
Japan was preoccupied in China. Declarations of war 
are out of fashion in the Far East; even China and Japan 
are not technically belligerents. But if Russia _ really 
entangled herself in a major conflict on that front, the fact 
might appreciably encourage Germany to attack in Europe. 
* * * * 

Uncertainties in Spain 

The offensive begun by the Spanish Republican troops 
across the Ebro a week ago is in a stage which makes pre- 
diction about its ultimate consequences idle. The Repub- 
licans have encircled, but have not reduced, the important 
village of Gandesa; on the other hand, while their advance 
has been brought practically to a standstill, they have held 
against concentrated Nationalist counter-attacks the ground 
gained by their first onslaught. General Franco’s head- 
quarters claim that their opponents have put themselves in 
a position, with the river at their back, in which they can 
be annihilated when the Nationalist attack is delivered. 
But it has not been delivered yet, and it is clear that General 
Franco’s plans, particularly in respect of Sagunto, have been 
seriously deranged as a result of Republican activity, which 
has resulted in the last week in further advances of no great 
importance in the region of Teruel. South of Madrid the 
Nationalist thrust for the valuable Almaden mercury mines 
has obtained a complete initial success. Progress in another 
sphere—in regard to the withdrawal of foreign combatants— 
is either non-existent or so small as to be invisible. Sir 
Robert Hodgson, who has returned to Burgos in virtue of 
General Franco’s acceptance of a not very hopeful scheme 
for a joint investigation of any future cases of the bombing 
of British ships, is no doubt discussing with the Nationalist 
authorities the British plan for the withdrawal of “ volun- 
teers,” but there is little prospect that the plan will yield 
results this side of Christmas. 

* *« * x 


The Pope and the Duce 


Italy’s entry into the racial war against the Jews has no 
obvious explanation except as an imitation of German 
methods, vehemently as Signor Mussolini may rebut the 
charge of plagiarism. The number of Jews in Italy is small, 
and it has hitherto been a point in Signor Mussolini’s favour 
that he has been untainted by the anti-Semitism that has 
blatkened the record of Herr Hitler. But race is apparently 
to become an idol in Italy as in Germany. It is not surprising 
that the Pope should have denounced the new development 
in scathing language—and just as little surprising in the 
circumstances that not a word of his long and important 
declaration on the subject should have appeared in any Italian 
paper, except, of course, the Vatican organ, Osservatore 
Romano. But the Pope’s words mean more in Italy than they 
do in Germany. His Holiness is, after all, an Italian himself, 
and so are most of the College of Cardinals; and a speech 
published in full in Italian in the Osservatore Romano cannot 
be kept indefinitely from the knowledge of the Italian people. 
Signor Mussolini has declared, without direct mention of the 
Pope’s words, that Italy will go straight forward with her 
racial policy, but he can hardly desire to add an open breach 
with the Vatican to his other anxieties. Pius XI is taking his 
stand on ground where all Christian opinion will range 
itself with him, the fatal incompatibility of an exclusive 
racialism with the doctrine of the brotherhood of man. 

x * * x 


The Balkan Entente 


The new arrangement concluded between Bulgaria and 
the four members of the Balkan Entente, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia, Turkey and Greece, marks one further stage in 
the strange but satisfactory evolution of one of the most 
dangerous areas in Europe into one of the most peaceful. 
Bulgaria is actually coterminous with every one of the Balkan 


a 
Entente States and she has hitherto declined to join th 
Entente partly out of resentment at the territoriaj locge 
inflicted on her by the Peace settlement and partly deca 
the armaments clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly placed j. 
at a serious disadvantage in relation to her neighbour 
The new arrangement ends that disability by removal fal 
restrictions on Bulgarian armaments and it reaffirms regionally 
the pledge taken ten years ago by all the five countries whe, 
they signed the Kellogg Pact never to employ arms a » 
instrument of national policy. In addition the demiljtarigg 
zones established by the Treaty of Lausanne along the border, 
of Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria disappear. The a 

as a whole is an admirable example of peaceful change ip 
the spirit of Article XIX of the League Covenant. At tix 
same time the abolition of the demilitarised zones is to 
regretted rather than welcomed. Even between the bey 
of neighbours an unfortified frontier plays a valuable pen 
as a visible guarantee of peaceful intention. 

* * * * 


Germany’s Forbidden Zones 

What are we to make of Germany’s sudden action 
temporarily declaring wide belts round her frontiers to , 
Sperrgebiete, where no foreign officer may enter or remain? 
The prohibition presumably conceals mobilisations of troop, 
accompanied, probably enough, by the rapid digging of trenchy 
by conscripted workers and by youths doing their Laboy 
service. Why is Germany taking these steps now? & 
explanation too sinister to be insisted on, but too plausibk 
to be passed over, is that when once a modern land-war begins 
both sides must start digging a multitude of extra trenches, 
which could not be maintained permanently in peace-time, 
because of their interference with traffic or agriculture « 
industry. If either side knew beforehand when war woul 
start, it would be an enormous gain to get this work dox 
in the few weeks before that date. Does Germany one 
more stand before a premeditated and dated war? Tht 
would be too much to say. But it may well be that sk 
half wishes to appear as if she did, and at any rate, as tk 
crisis in her anti-Czech policy approaches, to impress dl 
other Governments with an extra sense of her preparednes:. 
The last is the least sinister explanation that suggess 
itself. At best the phenomenon to be explained is not easy 
to reconcile with the notion of a present relaxation in Europe’ 
danger. 

* * * *x 

New Constitution for Malta 

The new Constitution for Malta probably goes as far # 
it is at present safe to go in restoring to the Maltese som 
say in the government of their island. It is nearly five yeas 
since the follies of a Nationalist Ministry compelled Grea 
Britain to suspend responsible government and _ substitur 
Crown Colony administration. Malta’s régime must inevitably 
be conditioned by the circumstance that it is a great Britsh 
fortress and naval base; and in the present condition d 
Mediterranean affairs it would be absurd to expose it one 
more to the upsets of an Italian agitation masquerading # 
Maltese Nationalism. The new Constitution sets up a legé 
lature of 20 members, of which ten will be elected, whit 
ten are to be official or unofficial nominees of the Goveme. 
The powers of the legislature will be limited in various ways; 
and in particular the language question, which in the pa 
was Italy’s chief lever for disorganising the island, will ® 
excluded from thé scope of its discussions. 

* * x * 

International Realities 

It was hardly to be expected that the Liberal Summ 
School should accept without some demur Lord Samuels 
objective survey of the world situation, and in particular ¢ 
the position and the prospects of the League of Natit 
Yet all Lord Samuel did at Oxford on Saturday was ® 
appeal to his hearers to face undisputed facts. Europt ® 
divided very largely today, though by no means entirelt 
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into dictatorships and democracies. They can range them- 
gelves against one another in a rivalry that must eventually 

war, or they can find some way of co-operating within 
jimited fields sufficiently to maintain peace. It is obvious 
common sense to strain every effort to achieve the latter before 
plunging into the irreparable disaster which the adoption of 
the former policy would mean. That in no way involves 

tual concessions to the dictators, nor did Lord Samuel 

t that—uniess it is a concession to admit that Germany’s 
internal régime must be her own concern. As for the League 
of Nations, the unhappy but decisive fact is that only three 
out of the seven Great Powers of the world are members of 
it, and that none of the four absentees will co-operate with 
the League in any political activity whatsoever. That being 
g0, it is idle to talk of Geneva in terms of the Covenant of 
1919; the League must perforce limit its activities to the 
restricted sphere left to it till happier days return, and Lord 
Samuel does a considerable service in urging that truth on a 
party whose own principles are identical with those which 
shaped the Covenant, and which, to its credit, finds it pecu- 
fiarly hard to abandon any of its hopes. 


*x * * *x 





A Living Wage for Officers 

The improvements in pay and promotion announced for 
officers in the three fighting services seem to have been 
concerted by the War Office, Admiralty, and Air Ministry 
together. It is true that the War Secretary, whose worst 
enemy would not deny him a flair for publicity, contrived 
to associate them in the public mind with the War Office 
particularly ; with, perhaps, this justification, that some of 
the new principles had operated in the Navy already. The 
magnitude of the change, where the Army is concerned, 
is sufficiently shown by the fact that over 2,000 officers 
received promotion last Monday. From the point of view 
of levelling up service careers to something nearer parity 
with the professions in civil life there is solid ground for 
satisfaction. The actual methods adopted may raise certain 
problems in their application. In the Army, and perhaps in 
the other services, the relation between ranks and duties 
will be varied ; majors, for instance, unless a war expansion 
supervenes, may be found quite commonly commanding 
platoons. On the side of adequacy the new scheme chiefly 
falls short in its provision for married officers. It leaves 
them very much handicapped between 30 and 40. A generous 
system of wives’ and children’s allowances would have been 
well justified here, both on professional and social grounds, 
and would have set a good example to the civil departments. 

* x * x 


Coal for Ships 


Eighteen months ago a conference of coalowners, ship- 
owners, and others asked that a committee should be set 
up to examine the possibility of increasing the amount of 
coal used by shipping. The committee was presided over 
by the Under-Secretary for Mines, and has now reported 
not unhopefully. Since 1914, of course, the inroads made 
by oil have been enormous. In that year the world’s tonnage 
was 45.4 millions, of which 96.6 per cent. was coal-fired. 
In July, 1937, total tonnage had risen to 65.27 millions, 
but the percentage using coal had fallen to 48.6. Thus 
the actual decline in the tonnage using coal is rather more 
than a quarter, but much less than a third. On board fast 
passenger ships and liners the use of oil fuel is well established 
for a number of reasons more or less irrespective of cost. 
At the other end it seems agreed that Diesel engines are the 
Most economical for small ships up to 1,300 tons. But 
there is a very large intermediate class—cargo liners and 
tamps—in which it still pays to use coal. To conserve and 
extend this footing for our home-produced fuel, the com- 
mittee suggest three requisites—a lower price, a stable price, 
and reliable quality. These are matters with which the 
coalowners, thanks to their new selling organisations, should 
find it not beyond their power to deal effectively. 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: No one can 
truthfully say that the Government occupies quite such a 
strong position as it did twelve months ago. One or two of 
the departments—notably the Air Ministry—have had a 
bad time in the House of Commons, a fact which depreciates 
the credit of the Administration as a whole. Of no Minister 
except Mr. Malcolm MacDonald can it be said that he has 
greatly added to his reputation during the session (though it 
is necessary to reserve judgement on Mr. Hore-Belisha until 
the Select Committee on the Official Secrets Acts has 
reported). Nevertheless there has been no marked decline 
in popularity or prestige, and the Opposition parties still 
have an immense amount of leeway to make up. Whether 
the Government will be able to retain its hold upon the 
House of Commons and the country depends upon the 
determination of three matters—the creation of circumstances 
in which the Italian agreement can reasonably be ratified, the 
success of Lord Runciman’s mission to Czechoslovakia, and 
the report of the Select Committee on the first part of its 
terms of reference, that is to say on the Sandys affair. Until 
these issues have been decided it is impossible to cast up the 
Parliamentary accounts or to decide who has been the gainer 
and who the loser from the events of the past year. 

*x x x *x 


Mr. Chamberlain has staked his reputation on the Italian 
treaty and its failure would be obviously damaging. The 
return of Lord Runciman in a few months time, bringing 
with him a completed agreement, would, equally obviously, 
be a notable triumph for the policy of appeasement. It may be 
surmised that an autumn General Election would not then 
be out of the question. As for the Sandys case, the secrets 
of the Select Committee have been well guarded, and no 
prophecy can be based on anything more than conjecture. 
But rumours have inevitably been rife respecting the facts 
into which the Committee has been enquiring, and the 
conduct of the principal actors. It is safe to say that the 
majority of Members, at any rate on the Government side, 
will be surprised if the report contains anything in the way 
of censure on the Secretary of State for War or the Prime 
Minister. 

* * * > 

It is not uncommon nowadays to hear Conservatives of the 
orthodox type extolling Mr. Chamberlain as against Lord 
Baldwin. They feel that there has been a greater sense of 
realism, especially in the conduct of foreign affairs, since 
the change-over last year. But the passing of Lord Baldwin, 
and still more that of Mr. Eden, is regarded with deep regret 
by the left wing of the party. This section may be small in 
Parliamentary numbers, but its influence is important. It 
represents far more than the Liberal National or National 
Labour groups those liberal elements (with a small 1) which 
supported the Government in 1931 and 1935, but which have 
no particular attachment to the Conservative label and which 
could never support a policy of unadulterated Toryism. Of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s administration it may fairly be said that 
it has fewer friends than its predecessor. 

* * * x 


At the commencement of Mr. Chamberlain’s reign Mr. 
Churchill definitely appeared as a friend. He proposed 
Mr. Chamberlain as leader of the Conservative Party, and 
his speeches in the House were full of benevolence and help- 
fulness. Now his attitude appears to have changed, and in 
recent debates the shafts he has aimed at the Government 
have been barbed, almost as they were in the days of the 
Baldwin régime. His entourage at the moment is not large. 
But, even if he were entirely alone, he would still be a great 
force in Parliamentary debate. On the various aspects of 
national defence he has, during the present session, delivered 
a series of speeches of such sustained brilliance that it would 
probably be necessary to go back to the time of Gladstone 
to find a comparable achievement. 
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HE visit of the King on Tuesday to what is still 
(despite the change in the status of its founder) 
known as the Duke of York’s Camp was something far 
other than a mere addition to the routine duties of a 
hard-worked sovereign. It was a renewal of contacts 
which the King has made unfailingly, since he founded 
the camp seventeen years ago, with a remarkable institu- 
tion, peculiarly his own. Camps for schoolboys are 
familiar enough, and very admirable most of them 
are, but this is a camp of a special character, fulfilling 
a special purpose. Its origin was a game of football 
played in the early twenties between Westminster School 
and a team of boys from the coalfields of South Wales 
in Vincent Square. The Duke of York, who was then 
only seven or eight years older than the players, but 
whose interest in the welfare of industrial workers was 
already keen, watched the match and conceived an 
idea, which, with his own generosity and personal 
activity to back it, has borne notable fruit. Conscious 
of the vital necessity, if the national unity is to be 
preserved—if, in other words, we are to be not two 
nations but one—bridging the gulf which perhaps more 
then than now threatened to open between classes, 
he has annually invited as his personal guests four 
hundred boys, two hundred from public schools and 
two hundred from the ranks of the wage-earners, to a 
seaside camp, held first at Romney Marsh in Kent 
and now at Southwold. It is a project with a purpose, 
and that purpose has been strikingly achieved. 

The purpose is the breaking down of barriers, and so 
far as the camp is concerned they are plainly broken 
down. Southwold in the first week in August is a 
place where boys from widely different environments, 
with different pasts and different futures and different 
ideas about life, share a common existence and learn 
to value each other for what they are, not for what 
they may have or hope to have. In itself the camp 
is no more than a symbol. Only four hundred boys 
each year enjoy the privilege of attendance, and though 
each of the four hundred is likely to become a focus 
of enthusiasm in his own particular circle, no one, 
least of all the King, would claim that the institution 
in itself is solving any national problem. But the 
symbolism is twofold, and one part of it is of high 
significance. If the camp is symbolic of a unity which 
needs to be realised on a national scale it is symbolic 
equally of the position of monarchy in this country 
as conceived by its present sovereign. A_ visiting 
speaker at the camp on Tuesday mentioned that he 
had once been asked by a member of an American 
audience how long Great Britain would remain under 
monarchical institutions, and said that the right answer 
was not the one he gave—as long as Great Britain had 
the opportunity of watching the United States under 
republican institutions—but, as long as we had a King 
who made such enterprises as the Duke of York’s Camp 
his personal concern. That is fundamentally true. With 
all our traditions we are not wedded to monarchy at 
any cost. There have been avowed republicans holding 
high places in public life in this country in the last 
century. There are none today, but there well might 


be if King George V and King George VI had not 
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been the men we have seen and known. And ther 
will be again, if monarchy fails to justify itself. 

King George VI is still in the earliest stage of Whe 
we may confidently trust will be a long and prosper, 
reign, but he cannot be content to interpret his bigh 
office in the light of inherited tradition alone. 
of the traditions attaching to a Court are valuable, son, 
are picturesque and harmless, some, which make fy 
ostentation and affectation and snobbery, are definitey 
evil. The time has long gone past when this county 
recognised a ruling class and was satisfied that jg 
sovereign should be in contact with that alone. [tj 
not enough today that the King should concern him 
with high politics. If he is to keep his hold on fj 
people’s hearts he must keep contact with his peopl’ 
lives. That is not easy for a king; it is due to him, 
indeed, to recognise how hard it is. Ceremonial a 
official duties form a stern routine, and with a sovereign 
as conscientious as King George the danger is thy 
more may be laid on him than a normal physique a 
bear. But the King has made it amply clear that it} 
not for shows and ceremonies that he cares, but for tk 
lives the ordinary people of the country are living 
Just ten days after his return from the mission he fulfilled 
so admirably amid unexampled splendour at Paris lk 
was being rowed ashore in a pull-over and shorts by tw 
East Coast fishermen to play the host to his four hundred 
guests at Southwold. It is by no means certain the 
on a long-term reckoning the former was the greater 
service. 

For though it may not be essential, it is in the highest 
degree expedient that monarchy in this country should 
be preserved—it is hard to see how without it the uni 
of the Commonwealth could be maintained at all—as i 
can only be if the sovereign of the day has qualifie 
himself to understand the temper of the ultimate arbites 
of the country’s destiny, the voters who make and unm 
Governments. It is not enough that he should be mak 
familiar with it at second-hand through his Minister, 
still less through a Palace evtourage in which fuel 
opinions and inelastic minds too frequently predominat. 
As Duke of York the King made the industrial life of th 
country his special study. He has visited, not in the fom 
of any cursory perambulations, factories and industri 
undertakings in every part of the kingdom, and discussed 
their problems with the men who have to handle then 
and settle them themselves. A Prince has more leisut 
for such study than a King, but the understanding of tk 
problems is even more requisite for a King than for: 
Prince. The balance of power within the Constitunm 
has shifted markedly since King George’s grandfatht 
died. It was natural then—to take a single example 
for the King to be familiar with the outlook of the royally: 
owner ; it must be natural for him today to understasl 
the outlook of the hewer and the haulier—and equal! 
of the factory worker and the agricultural labourer atl 
the railwayman. A King who is visibly setting himself 
do that so far as limited opportunities permit, deservs 
the deep appreciation of his people. 

Little is gained by overstressing comparisons betwe 
this and other lands. But no one whose fortune it was ® 
see a slight figure, indistinguishable in garb from # 
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of his four hundred boys, springing ashore from a rowing- 
oat on Southwold beach on Tuesday, could fail to give 
mental thanks to Heaven as he contrasted the scene with 
the clicking heels and steel-helmets and the goose-steps, 
ative or imported, which are deemed the appropriate 
homage to other rulers. Yet that reflection may easily be 
toocomplacent. Ina world in which uniforms grow more 
numerous daily we cannot pass our lives, metaphorically, 
incaap-kit. If what the King’s camp stands for primarily 
isa unity unbroken by social barriers the idea behind it 
involves equally unity in self-discipline. It is doubtful 


whether that lesson has yet been fully learned. The very 
efficiency of our social services may result in the substi- 
tution of passive receptivity for active effort. Moral 
education in that field is both necessary and hard. But 
that is a separate issue; meanwhile the record of the 
King’s camp suggests one obvious and immediate need. 
The camp must not remain unique. The coasts and hills 
and valleys of Britain should be studded with such 
settlements, following faithfully the original model, and 
bringing together not four hundred boys of different 
classes but a hundred times that number. 


NEW PRISONS FOR OLD 


HORTLY after Sir Samuel Hoare was appointed to 
the Home Office, he reminded the public that he 
came of Elizabeth Fry’s family and could claim a heredi- 
tary interest in prison reform. But any member of 
Parliament who had happened to be so related would 
have used language like that in the same circumstances ; 
and only time could show whether behind the graceful 
phrase there lurked a serious and effective purpose. 
Sir Samuel’s account of his stewardship, given to the 
House of Commons last week in the debate on the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill, inclines us to believe that there did. 


Unquestionably one of our greatest needs, if the 
British penal system is to enhance the notable progress 
that it has already made, is the need for new prison build- 
ings. Partly because the period of prison reform has 
been accompanied by a steady and often rapid decline in 
thenumber of prisoners, most of our prisons date from be- 
fore it—many, indeed, from far before it. The demolition 
of Millbank and Newgate in King Edward VII’s reign 
ought long since to have been succeeded by that of 
Pentonville; and the new type of penal settlement 
evolved by the Borstal system ought by now to have had 
a large influence on the type of accommodation provided 
for ordinary prisoners. Sir Samuel Hoare, it is evident, 
sees this more distinctly than any other recent Home 
Secretary. Unfortunately, as he said himself, he has 
taken office at a period when the margin of possible 
State expenditure left over after the programme of re- 
armament is necessarily a narrow one. How different 
from the situation a few years ago, when the policy that 
America calls pump-priming induced Whitehall to 
bribe municipalities right and left to erect new municipal 
buildings, and a State policy of demolishing and re- 
fashioning prisons could have been sanctioned by the 
Treasury with something like enthusiasm, had there then 
been a Home Secretary with enough vision to press for 
It, 


Even as things are, Sir Samuel Hoare is to make a 
Start, and the point at which he will make it is well 
chosen. As soon as the right site is found, a new 
women’s prison will be built to replace Holloway. The 
Pattern will be entirely different. Instead of a “ semi- 
mediaeval fortress,” built “on the lines of Windsor 
Castle with great walls all round it,” there is to be 
“something much more in the nature of a camp in 
the country, with the women living as Borstal boys 
and girls live, in small house communities, with a good 
deal of open-air work and a great many activities to 
keep them interested.” With women in a larger pro- 
Portion of cases than with men delinquency is a con- 


comitant of pathological conditions ; and the new type 
of prison would lend itself to curative processes such 
as are not possible in the old. At the same time, 
Holloway will become available for a men’s prison— 
not an ideal one, of course, but preferable to several 
now in use. Thus it will be possible to close Pentonville, 
and following the example of Millbank to hand the 
site over to the London County Council for housing 
purposes. Nor when once the ball starts moving will 
it end there. The new women’s prison should empty 
Aylesbury also, and the conversion of Aylesbury to 
a men’s prison would facilitate the closing of Oxford. 


Far more is involved in these changes than bricks 
and mortar. The master-key to half the problems in 
penology is classification. But that implies suitable 
specialised buildings. The old small mixed prison, 
of which Oxford might be taken as the type, is a complete 
obstacle. In that particular instance demolition will 
set free for academic purposes the one really fine central 
site still remaining for a college in the university city 
—a far better one than that secured for Nuffield College 
close by. With fewer external inducements to change, 
Reading prison is in itself almost as ripe for closing 
as Oxford; and in spite of its place in literature it is 
satisfactory to see it on the Home Secretary’s black list. 
But besides clearing away old prisons, there is need for 
a clearance in old modes of thought. They are stll 
misguiding too many benches of the Great Unpaid. 
The last available figures show 1,237 boys and 77 girls 
committed to prison in a period of 12 months. Of the 
boys no fewer than 34 per cent. were first offenders, who 
in the great majority of instances ought to have been 
put on probation and not sent to prison at all. Anda 
very large proportion of the rest must have been cases 
more suitable for Borstal. 

While he revolves these larger plans, the Home 
Secretary has been actively developing some of the 
detailed administrative changes most favoured by prison 
reformers, One is a much wider use of the “ earnings ” 
system, which is now being extended to local prisons 
and adopted for shorter sentences. Another is an 
extension of the hours of “ associated labour.” This 
has long been recognised as desirable, and by 1931 a 
gradual process had culminated in something like an 
8-hour day of associated labour in most of the prisons. 
Unfortunately the financial crisis of 1931, and the 
extreme pressure for economy which resulted from it, 
led to reductions in prison staffs, which necessitated a 
change backwards. The clock is now at last being set 
right again. Other useful changes are better physical 
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training and better clothing and more care about diet. 
There is not a little scope here for the administrator 
apart from legislation, though a new Bill is certainly 
much wanted. Sir Samuel Hoare, as is well known, 
has prepared one. Originally put forward as a 1938 
measure, it will not now be introduced till this autumn 





at earliest, and is not expected to pass till 1939, Th 
delay seems due to the Parliamentary machine, and 
not to the Home Office. It must be regretted on 

grounds ; and it is to be hoped that those responsi) 
for the time-table of the House of Commons will ng 
fail to make amends next year for their failure this, 





A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


AM not historian enough to know whether the Home 

Secretary was right when he observed at Southwold 
on Tuesday that King George VI was the first English 
sovereign to land in East Anglia from a rowing-boat since 
Canute, and probably Sir Samuel would not stake his repu- 
tation on the accuracy of the statement. There was something 
almost moving in the simplicity of the King’s arrival, the 
unconventionality of his landing and the acclamations 
that saluted him, and perhaps the happiest feature of a 
memorable day was the King’s obvious enjoyment of it all 
—not least, by the way, of the traditional camp game variously 
known as “‘ tooth and nail,” or “ foot and mouth,” which 
may be confidently recommended to anyone who wants the 
maximum of exercise in the minimum of time. The game 
—twenty a side—is a mixture of rugby, association and net- 
ball, each goal being a suspended net, and there are no 
rules, no boundaries, no offside and apparently no fouls. 
The ball can be kicked or thrown in any direction, players 
can be tackled high or tackled low, the ball can be netted 
from behind the goal post as well as in front, and if it is 
kicked over what would normally be the touch-line the players 
charge ruthlessly through the spectators and carry on in 
open country. It is as well, all things considered, that they 
play in tennis-shoes. 

x + * * 

I am glad that Lord Elgin, after three months of the 
Glasgow Exhibition, declares the promoters satisfied with 
results so far. The Exhibition has run half its course 
and roughly six million attendances have been recorded. 
The remaining three months ought at least to double that 
number, for Bellahouston is emphatically worth visiting. 
The lay-out gains enormously—as compared with last year’s 
Paris Exhibition, for example—by the grouping of the 
pavilions round a grassy hill; inter alia, the cascades which 
that geography makes possible are better than anything 
Paris could show. Scotland has made an admirable job 
of her own two Scottish pavilions, and the United Kingdom 
pavilion shows what can be done when money is not stinted, 
as it was most deplorably on the British Pavilion at Paris; 
it sets a standard for British representation at New York 
next year. One minor but important point. At Paris 
the restaurants were either scandalously expensive or com- 
pletely repulsive ; at Glasgow I got an excellent luncheon, 
quickly and attractively served, at the price of 2s. Moreover 
the extras for sideshows are not exorbitant. It costs Is. 
to go up the tower and 6d. each for the Highland clachan 
and the “ Victoria Falls.” The former is an admirable 
investment ; the latter may be for anyone who has never 
seen an eight-foot fall in a Scottish stream. 

* *x * * 


The random sampling of half a dozen or more hotels on 
a drive to and from the north of Scotland confirms my convic- 
tion that the average British hotel today is quite as good as 
any reasonable person could ask. But, of course, it is 
always the one bad case, not the half-dozen good, that sticks 
in memory; that, no doubt, gives British hotels as a whole 
a worse reputation than they deserve. It is fair to say that 
my particular misfortune was not starred at all, but I had 
had it recommended to me on the road, and I got there too 
late in the evening to move on further. It was a thirty- 
bedroom house, not a wayside inn. For a rather late meal it 


produced soup (out of a tin but quite good), ham (hardly 
edible) and eggs, pears (out of a tin) and cream. A doubk 
bedroom was equipped with one small towel for two 

a looking-glass with half the reflecting surface peeling of 
hot and cold taps which both ran stone-cold, a tumbler ty 
dirty to use, and a loose floor-board to set the furnitur 
shaking when trodden on. Breakfast, ordered for 8.15 anj 
served at 8.50 by a maid with an apron that had forgotten j 
was ever white, was set on tables still sprinkled with kg 
night’s crumbs, standing on a floor still sprinkled with ky 
night’s matches. That was fortunately a unique experieng, 

* * * * 

It is odd, by the way, how many people take the routix 
road to Scotland when there are so many better ways of 
getting there. I share the astonishment of the Dean gf 
York that the accomplished lady who periodically informs 
readers of The Times of the vicissitudes of the Miniver fami 
should have been content to toil slavishly up that devastating 
thoroughfare, the Great North Road, when there is tk 
empty ‘“ woodland way” through the Dukeries availabk, 
And, of course, as the Dean says, there is only one enty 
into Scotland worth thinking about (unless you are bound 
for Glasgow way)—through Corbridge, over the Chevios 
at Carter Bar and down to Jedburgh. But I don’t know 
that I really want the Dean to beckon all the world tht 
way. Let them stick to Scotch Corner and Gretna Green, 

* * * * 


It is not surprising that a number of relics of varying degres 
of interest and antiquity have been found in the river-te 
in the course of the Waterloo Bridge operations, for tk 
water beneath the bridges is a safe sepulchre for may 
unwanted objects, from used razor-blades upwards. Som 
years ago a retired Home Office official was talking to m 
of a particularly gruesome murder committed in North 
London. The murderer had dismembered his victim ai 
hidden the parts all over the metropolis. The police finaly 
collected enough to establish identity—but not the head- 
and conviction and sentence followed. The official hap 
pened to be visiting Pentonville while the condemned ma 
was waiting execution, and he took the opportunity to har 
a last talk with him, in the course of which he asked himi 
he would have any objection, now that nothing mattered, ® 
saying what in fact he had done with the head. “Ob,! 
don’t mind telling you at all,” was the answer. “I dropped 
it over Westminster Bridge.” 

* * * * 

The situation at Ormskirk, at present represented i 
Parliament by a member of the National Labour Party, Si 
Thomas Rosbotham, is getting complex. For some time 
has been understood that Sir Thomas would shortly ret 
and Commander Stephen King-Hall, who has Parliamentalj 
aspirations, and qualities to justify them, step into his shes 
Now it appears Ormskirk is not safe after all, for t 
farmers will not have Commander King-Hall because he like 
Protection less than they do, and threaten to run a candidat 
against him, which would make the contest three-cornerté 
and the issue highly doubtful. So Sir Thomas, whose e@t 
resignation had been expected, will hold on, and may ev 
stand again at the General Election. But it is a pity t# 
Commander King-Hall should be out of Parliament if k 
wants to be in. JANUS. 
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EMPIRE MIGRATION 





By H. V. HODSON 


F it is true that the recent report of the Oversea Settlement 

Board came with a shock of surprise to public opinion 

in the Empire, that fact is no tribute to the enlightenment 

of public opinion. For while the report may be in advance 

of general knowledge it is certainly behindhand in relation 
to the facts. 

A series of official documents on Empire migration, of 
which this is the latest, show a gradual awakening to certain 
basic facts. The first fact is that modern migration in 
the Empire is primarily a matter of attraction by the immigrant 
country, rather than repulsion by the emigrant country, 
and that for some time the attractiveness of the Dominions 
relative to the United Kingdom has been growing less, 
until it seems actually to be negative. Secondly, Government- 
promoted migration—apart from cheap ocean-passages— 
has not on the whole been a success in the past, particularly 
where it has taken the form-.of organised land-settlement ; 
and in any case it is of minor importance compared with 
spontaneous migration of individual families. Thirdly, 
the land in the Dominions is no longer able to absorb a 
large number of newcomers, if indeed it can absorb any 
at all, not because it is infertile, but because the markets 
for its products are limited and because development is now 
intensive rather than extensive. Finally, the state of the 
population of the United Kingdom in respect of birth-rate 
and age-structure no longer affords a surplus available for 
emigration. 


The Oversea Settlement Board recognises these facts, 
but it does not go nearly far enough on the strength of them. 
Indeed it seems to fight shy of its own conclusions. Plucking 
up its courage, it recommends that the Governments concerned 
should examine afresh, and with the greatest care, the question 
whether, if the decline in the United Kingdom’s population 
persists, it is in the interest of the British Commonwealth 
as a whole that migration to the Dominions should continue 
to be encouraged. Yet elsewhere the Board insists repeatedly 
that the problem before it has been “ how to strengthen the 
Empire as a whole by means of migration from the United 
Kingdom to the Oversea Empire ”—thus begging the whole 
question, whether the Empire will in fact be strengthened 
by such migration. 

Again the Board says that it has ‘‘ assumed without question 
as a legitimate hypothesis that cach of the oversea Dominions 
is capable of supporting a population substantially larger 
than at present.” But this assumption by itself is meaning- 
less, The three things that matter in this connexion are, 
first, whether the Dominions could support a much larger 
population at as high a standard of life as at present, or a 
higher one ; secondly, whether the present trend of their 
economic development is likely to lead to a much increased 
population, given free international movement of labour ; 
thitdly, whether as a matter of public policy they are likely 
to allow such a movement of labour even if it was theoretic- 
ally desirable. 


Starting thus from the standpoint of the Dominions, one 
May reasonably conclude that on economic grounds they would 
be better off if they had more people. The overhead costs 
of their capital expenditure for development would be more 
widely spread. Their industries could achieve the economies 
of mass-production. The Oversea Settlement Board rightly 
points out that the existence of unemployment is no index of 
inability to absorb more people with profit to the nation, 
aay more than the existence of unemployment in the United 
Kingdom indicates that she would be better off if migration 
Were resumed. In so far as the two things are connected 
at all, under-population can as easily cause unemployment 
a Over-population. 


The Oversea Settlement Board, however, does not elaborate 
or emphasise the economic argument for migration, but 
seems to attach much more importance to the political and 
strategic argument. The Dominions, it says, need more 
British stock in order to maintain their British democratic 
institutions. They need more British stock in order to 
defend themselves. 


Now the defensive argument for immigration does not 
appear to be universally accepted in the Dominions. China, 
say the critics, was not saved by the density of her population. 
Surely developed ‘‘ open spaces ” would be more tempting to 
aggressors than undeveloped. A nation’s ability to defend 
itself in these days is a function, not of its numbers but of 
its national will-power and industrial capacity, and of the size 
of the targets that it offers. Still, we can probably allow the 
defensive argument to pass, from the point of view of the 
Dominions. They are not yet, however, the first line of 
defence of the Commonwealth. As the Board itself recog- 
nises, the problem must be related to the security of the 
Commonwealth as a whole. Will it be strengthened or 
weakened if men and women leave the British Isles in large 
numbers for the oversea Dominions, bearing in mind that 
migration of the contemplated kind would take away som: of 
the most vigorous and enterprising of our stock at the prime 
of life, the very people which a country facing an imminent 
fall in its numbers can least afford to spare ? 


This question of the growth or decline of population is 
essential to the whole problem of empire migration. Some 
of the estimates of the future course of population in the 
United Kingdom and the Dominions are positively terrifying. 
But all long-term estimates must be based on hypotheses 
which cannot yet be proved or disproved. It is, however, a 
historical fact that the rate at which each generation of women 
has been replacing itself by a fresh generation of potential 
mothers is in the United Kingdom only 75 per cent. of the 
par figure necessary to keep the population steady in the 
long run. In New Zealand and Australia it is still just above 
par, though it has already dipped to danger level. This 
means that only the increased survival of old people is causing 
the population still to rise. This process is debilitating the 
very body of the British Empire, at a time when its full- 
blooded strength is most needed. It is no remedy to talk, 
as the Oversea Settlement Board does, of increasing the 
British stock in the Dominions before it is too late. Even 
if the population of Great Britain were rising rapidly, this 
could only mean tapping the blood-stream in one part of the 
body in order to stimulate it in another. If there is to be a 
revivifying flow, it must come from outside, or at least from 
some parts of the Empire where the pressure is above rather 
than below normal. 


Can the Dominions, or even the United Kingdom, be 
populated from India or Africa? In the long-distance 
future it is not too fantastic to imagine such an eventuality, 
but for the moment it is off the map. The immigration 
policies of the Dominions would not countenance it, and 
India herself has shown no powerful inclination to become 
an emigrant country on a large scale. It is futile to write, 
as the Oversea Settlement Board does, of obtaining a fresh 
stock from the northern European countries—presumably 
excluding Germany. These countries are even more 
advanced, on the whole, than the United Kingdom herself 
on the path towards a falling population. Surely the oppor- 
tunity for all the white countries of the Commonwealth 
lies in the misfortunes of Central Europe. It may be 
India’s opportunity, too, as far as individuals are concerned. 
There are being squeezed out from Europe thousands of 
Jews and non-Aryans—some of them with only a small 
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fraction of Jewish blood—who include in their number 
many of the most able scholars, doctors and professional 
men in the world. The universities and professions of 
the countries that have received them have gained enor- 
mously by doing so. Besides the professional classes, 
there are other refugees from Europe who have been able 
to find enough money to emigrate under the restrictive 
laws of the British Dominions. But many thousands more 
could be taken, not only as an act of humanity, but as a 
farseeing contribution to the strength of the nation and 
of the whole British Commonwealth. 

The Overseas Settlement Board seems to think it is a 
passing accident that the stream of migration within the 
Empire is now flowing in the opposite direction to its accepted 
and historical course. The figures are illuminating. The 


AIRCRAFT AND BE 


By J. L. 
[Dr. Brierly is Chichele Professor 


NDER the British Plan for the withdrawal of 
“volunteers” from Spain the parties to the Non- 
Intervention Agreement have agreed that when the with- 
drawal has made “substantial progress’ (defined as the 
time when 10,000 volunteers have been evacuated from the 
side having the smaller number) they will recognise the two 
parties in Spain as possessing a status which justifies them 
in exercising belligerent rights over ships at sea, subject, 
however, to a prior assurance that such rights will be exercised 
only in the manner indicated in the Plan. As these provisions 
may give rise to controversy should this stage in the execution 
of the Plan ever be reached, it is perhaps not too soon to 
consider the position in which they will place British shipping. 
The belligerent rights which the Plan proposes are limited 
in important ways, but some account of the scope of belli- 
gerent rights under ordinary international law is necessary to 
make the limitations intelligible. In the present context two 
such rights are of special importance, the right of blockade 
and the right to interfere with contraband trading, and in 
the main the conditions within which these may be exercised 
are well established. 

Blockade is a term often loosely used to cover almost any 
measures taken by a belligerent against neutral shipping, but 
legally it consists in the blocking of ingress to and egress 
from the enemy’s coast or a defined part of it to the ships 
of all nations, irrespective of the character of the cargo, 
contraband or otherwise, that they may be carrying. To 
be valid in law a blockade must be “ effective,” and this, 
under the Declaration of Paris of 1856, means that it is 
maintenu par une force suffisante pour interdire réellement 
Paccés du littoral de l’ennemit. Whether this condition is 
satisfied in any particular case, or whether on the contrary a 
professed blockade is a mere “paper” or “ fictitious ” 
blockade, the breach of which justifies no penalty, is a question 
of fact often difficult to determine, but the principle itself is 
clear enough ; it means that the blockading force must be of 
such strength and so placed as to make the capture of any 
blockade-breaking vessel, not necessarily certain, but highly 
probable. The Plan makes no material modification in the 
right of blockade as it may be exercised by the parties in 
Spain, but it expressly reaffirms the existing rules requiring 


a blockade to be “duly notified” and “ effectively 
maintained.” 
With contraband it deals very differently. There are 


two elements in the notion of contraband, that the goods 
are of a certain kind, and that they are at the time in transit 
to a hostile destination, and on both these points the ordinary 
rules are modified in the Plan. In the first place, whereas 
the ordinary law leaves it to each belligerent to apply the 
basic idea of contraband goods as goods useful to the enemy 
in the prosecution of the war by framing his own list of 





———=—S 
total net immigration into the United Kingdom 
1930 and 1936 was 410,000. In the six years folloy: 
1930 the net immigration actually exceeded the net emigratin 
of the six years before that transitional date. These 
include foreign migrants and the very substantial Dumbe 
who have crossed from Ireland. But even the figures y 
between the United Kingdom and the Dominions shy 
that the former is still an immigrant country and has om, 
tinued so through good times as well as bad. Surely ye 
can look to the state of the population figures for at leg 
part of the explanation. In the years to come, the Dominio, 
may well be in the same condition, with birth-rates insufficien, 
to keep up even their existing populations. And then thy 
may find that it is too late to renew their numbers eq 
from the foreign sources now open to them, 





LLIGERENT RIGHTS 


BRIERLY 
- of International Law at Oxford] 


the goods which he proposes to treat as such, the Spanig 
parties are to adopt the list of goods the export of which» 
Spain is prohibited by the Non-Intervention Agreemen 
at present this list consists in effect of arms and munitioy 
only, and future additions to it are to require the consent ¢ 
the Non-Intervention Committee. They are moro 
to give an undertaking to allow unmolested passage to aj 
from Spanish ports not effectively blockaded of ships carrying 
a Non-Intervention observer and flying the pennant which 
signifies that their cargoes comply with the Non-Interventin 
Agreement ; they may visit such ships at sea for the pumps 
of verifying their character, but for no other purpose. Int 
second place, whereas the now established doctrine of “Co 
tinuous Voyage” allows goods to be treated as contraband, 
though their immediate destination may be neutral, on prod 
that their w/timate destination—for example, after tran 
shipment or by overland carriage,—is hostile, the Spanish 
parties are to undertake not to interfere with any ship mi 
at the time proceeding to or from a Spanish port, excep 
by visit at sea for the exclusive purpose of verifying this fact 

These derogations from the normal right of belligerents in 
respect of contraband are important. Modern development 
have given to contraband an elasticity which enables a be: 
ligerent to obtain under that head almost all the advantags, 
without the burden, of an effective blockade, but under th 
Plan this will not be so, and it seems likely that any tightening: 
up of the present restrictions upon trade with Spain to whith 
the Plan may lead must come from an exercise of the right 
blockade in the proper sense of that term. 

Whether, however, either party in Spain possesses nav 
strength sufficient to maintain an effective blockade of th 
other’s coast is believed to be doubtful, and this uncertainty 
makes it desirable to stress a point on which the Plan is quit 
explicit ; namely, that the parties are to exercise their right 
according to “the recognised rules of international law,” atl 
that they may exercise them by aircraft only “ in so far as thi 
can be done without infringement of the said rules or of tk 
principles which underlie them.” The meaning of the 
provisions is not doubtful. Under the “ recognised rules’ 
a belligerent may require a neutral ship to submit to seat 
in order to discover whether she is engaged in breaking bloc 
ade or carrying contraband. If there is cause for suspiciot, 
he may bring her before a prize court, and it is for the cout 
administering the law in accordance with the forms of civilised 
justice, to decide whether the capture is justified or 10 
Even in the exceptional cases in which he may sink a neuttd 
ship instead of bringing her into port, he is bound first ® 
secure the safety of those on board, and it is still for the cout 
to decide whether his action was justified or not. In the 
exercise of these rights there are ancillary operations W 
may legitimately be performed by aircraft acting in co-ope™ 
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tion with ships of war ; but the use of aircraft does not extend 
the ambit of the belligerents’ rights nor relieve him of his 
obligations. It is beyond legal doubt that a bomb launched 
at sight from the air is not a legal penalty for attempted breach 
of blockade or for carriage of contraband. 

‘Hitherto the British Government has limited its protection 
of British ships against this barbarity to the high seas. But 
the justification for that limitation, such as it is, has been 
political and not legal, namely, the practical difficulty of 
defending our ships in Spanish ports withent participating 


in the defence of the port itself. If the Plan takes effect, this 
difficulty should be reduced, for the right of each government 
to protect its ships against the exercise of belligerent rights 
except in the manner provided in the Plan is expressly reserved. 
This provision offers a means of pressure which it is to be 
hoped the British Government will not hesitate to use, if 
necessary ; for it should be made clear that our shipping will 
be submitted to the inconveniences which the Plan entails 
only so long as it is treated, whether on the high seas or in 
port, in accordance with the law. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RELIGION 


By RICHARD VEAGH 


F all educational institutions, the Public Schools have 
most responsibility towards their pupils. For they 
provide, during the greater part of many impressionable 
years, their whole environment. Now, the uncertainty about 
religious and moral questions which is so prevalent among 
young people today begins with many of them long before 
they have left school. Would not a more liberal religious 
training than they receive at present prepare them better 
to face these questions when they enter the larger world ? 

With respect to their attitude to religion, the boys in 
Public Schools may be divided into three classes. The 
first are those, including most of the younger ones, who 
unthinkingly accept all they are taught and unthinkingly 
participate in the ritual. Secondly, there are those—a few 
of the older and more intelligent—who have heard or read 
discussions of religious questions and know that there is 
such a thing as “ honest doubt,” yet to whom their faith 
is still none the less real. Lastly, there are those who regard 
the religious observances which are forced upon them as 
ceremonies to be tolerated only because of the demands of 
tradition and respectability, but to whom religion has no 
real meaning. Many of these are openly cynical. I will 
not attempt to estimate the relative numbers in these classes, 
but I know that the third class is large enough to have a 
serious influence. That is a very moderate statement of 
the case. 

It is this cynicism that is the worst aspect of the whole 
matter. There grows up an attitude which dismisses 
religion in toto as fit only for the clergy, old women, and 
milksops. The school takes no adequate steps to correct 
this impression, and an ignorantly materialistic or hedonistic 
outlook is the result. There is little or no consciousness 
of spiritual values apart from conventional dogmatic religion. 

There are also the masters to be considered. Only wilful 
blindness refuses to realise that more and more among 
intelligent adults religion is regarded as a subject which 
must be prepared to face honest and uncompromising 
criticism. More and more do intelligent adults find the 
unqualified acceptance of doctrinal Christianity impossible. 
But can a master in a Public School dare to question the 
Church’s teaching? Can he be openly agnostic? What 
of a man who has clear vision and a profound sense of the 
Importance of a spiritual foundation for education, who 
has the great and shining gift of intellectual honesty, but 
who finds himself reluctantly unable to believe what the 
Church tells him he ought to believe? Can such a man 
unreservedly reveal his unorthodoxy, and keep his position ? 
The painful thing is that it is all too easy for the unthinking 
and the cynics. I know a school with a staff of fifteen, 
only four of whom, the oldest members, could genuinely 
be described as ‘“ believers ” ; the rest acquiesce, with 
More or less grumbling (for they are expected to participate), 
in the daily and weekly religious ritual. What should, if 
It has any significance at all, be the very innermost core 
of a man’s life, has become for most of them a mockery. 
One or two see with regret the degradation of noble ideals, 
and feel a pang at the complacency and dishonesty of a 


system which compels them to be hypocrites. They know 
that the feelings of many of the boys are the same as their 
own. This hypocrisy is not always just a superficial thing 
forced by circumstances on unwilling victims. At another 
school of my acquaintance, the Holy Communion is cele- 
brated once or twice a term by a bishop. On those particular 
Sundays, masters attend the Celebration who never attend 
on other occasions ; even men who among their colleagues 
make no secret of their unbelief. No doubt, similar situations 
occur at other schools; circumstances being as they. are, 
it would be too much to expect otherwise of human nature. 
The bishop’s influence is such a very important thing when 
it comes to looking for a new job, especially a headship! 
A testimonial from a bishop is worth having, particularly 
when he recognises that your spiritual life is as it should 
be. But what of the influence on the boys of this employ- 
ment of “religion” for personal ends? Can we suppose 
that it escapes their notice ? 

Here, then, is the situation. We say to boys: “ This is 
what we believe, and what you are to believe tco.” Many, 
not to say most, of the boys know that when we say this we 
are on the one hand not speaking the truth, and on the 
other hand asking an impossibility, and what we know to be 
an impossibility. We offer them orthodox Christianity as the 
only life of the spirit, and they reject it because some of it 
seems incredible, or because it is put to them in a way that 
bores or irritates them, or for both these reasons. Given no 
alternative foundation on which to build their faith, they are 
led to feel that no faith is necessary. 

What is the remedy ? The advocate of reform will be called 
an enemy of religion. The charge will be unjust. He may 
deplore the attitude of mind that dismisses religion as value- 
less, and at the same time regard as unspeakably stupid a 
method of presenting religion which inevitably preduces 
atheists and cynics.—What is required most of all is honesty. 
Masters, from the Headmaster downwards, must be free to 
admit that dogmatic Christianity is not, ard ought not to be, 
immune from criticism. There must be no taboo on the 
discussion of religious problems. Any boy who has doubts 
about religion must be free to express them. We must admit, 
what most of us feel in our hearts, that our reverence for the 
ideals of Christianity is independent of belief in its dogma. 
The opinions of the orthodox and the unorthodox alike must 
be open to critical examination. The teachings of non- 
Christian idealists and philosophers must be reviewed. There 
is no need to hold formal classes in scepticism. The Sixth 
Form syllabus in most schools affords opportunities for the 
discussion of a wide range of “‘ general questions,” and a 
candid consideration of religious problems would find a 
natural place here, as well as in the “ Divinity” lessons which 
are at present often so unfruitful. A master trained in 
philosophy and ethics might give valuable help. It is 
important that men who profess a “ scientific ” outlook should 
not suffer from that attitude of mind which may be called 
a “ Huxleyan fixation.” 

A further reform must be made by the simplification of 
the daily and weekly services. They should all be very short 
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and very simple. Nearly everyone who has been educated 
at a Public School remembers the appalling boredom produced 
by “compulsory chapel.” Perhaps it would be best if 
attendance at the school services were made voluntary, 
though so far-reaching a reform is probably impracticable 
at the moment. But it is hard to see what good is done by 
compelling attendance more than once, even on Sundays. 
If the Church of England service is in general use, it must 
be greatly modified. Fifteen or twenty minutes is long 
enough for any religious ceremony designed for boys. I can 
see no reason why we should sing the sixty-eighth psalm 
because it is one of the psalms appointed for the thirteenth 
day ; nor why we should ever, in schools, sing the Te Deum. 
Most of our hymns are of such poor quality that one, or 
perhaps two, would be enough for any one day. The lessons 
should be confined to the simpler parts of the New Testament 
and the most interesting parts of the Old. I have heard in a 
Public School chapel readings from the book of the prophet 


SS 

Amos, and from the more obscure sections of St, Pauly 
Epistle to the Romans, and have wondered of what 
benefit these could be to the congregation ; even the catle 
chapters of Genesis, read as they are without co 
enough to lead a good many boys to the conclusion tha 
“religion is not true.” As to the prayers and Sermons, 
judging by quantity, one would often think that sch 
chaplains had more regard for the sound of their own yoigg 
than for anything else. 

It would be absurd to imagine that such changes as I hay 
suggested would preduce a deterioration of moral characte, 
The moral character of schoolboys (and others) does not 
depend on religious dogma. On the contrary, they wou 
produce an honesty of mind, a sense of values, and a 
for true religion, that do not exist in most Public Schock 
today. For those to whom candour means danger I wou 
quote Milton’s words: “‘ Who ever knew truth put to tk 
worse in a free and open encounter ? ” 


UNCLE SAM’S GUIDES* 


By D. W. 


VEN worse as a source of irritation for the American 
traveller than the infamous badness of American 
picture postcards, has been the absence of useful guide- 
books. Baedeker is out of date, and, in any case, the methods 
suitable for Europe, the standards of interest, the canons of 
relevant information were inapplicable. And the gap remained 
unfilled until the past year or so when it has been at last more 
than adequately repaired by the activities of the federal 
government. For we now have the beginnings ofa series of 
State and local guides far more amusing and useful than any 
known to Europe, all as a by-product of federal relief. 

Faced with the results of the breakdown of the American 
economic machine between 1929 and 1933, the Roosevelt 
administration, in addition to making many administrative 
mistakes which would never have occurred in a sound bureau- 
cratic system like our own, showed a courage and originality 
which, like the mistakes, would have been totally out of place 
in Whitehall. Out-of-work actors were not offered jobs as 
navvies on the roads, but as actors. Painters were encouraged 
to paint in post-offices, which now have tolerable frescoes 
where we have air mail posters of a devastating competence. 
And most bold experiment of all, authors were enrolled by 
the “ Federal Writers’ Project ””—and one result has been 
this series of guides. 

The sub-title of the Massachusetts volume gives a clue to 
the special character of these guides “‘to ... places and 
people.” For we are not fobbed off with a cursory account 
of the historical background. We are given a long and lively 
essay on the forces that have made Massachusetts what it is 
—and the writers do not disguise the fact that what 
Massachusetts is, does not fill them with unmixed delight. 
There are skeletons in the Bay State cupboard and they are 
not left there. It is notable that there are four separate 
references to the most noisy of recent skeletons, the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. ‘‘ Here in 1920 occurred thc hold-up and 
murder of a paymaster for which Sacco and Vanzetti were 
executed (see DEDHAM).”” And under Dedham is an account 
of “ the most notorious of all Dedham trials ” ending with a 
quotations from Mr. Heywood Broun, “‘ Though the tomb 
is sealed, the dry bones still rattle!” It is believed that the 
latest rattle has evoked protests from that vigilant defender 
of the commonwealth, Governor Hurley, and can we be 
surprised ? How would Lord Craigavon like comments on 
the conduct of the trial of the assassins of Sir Henry Wilson— 
in a government-subsidised publication ? 

But the past of Massachusetts, or of the other States, roads 
and cities is full of other things than skeletons. There is, for 

* U.S. One: Maine to Florida. (Modern Books.)——Massa- 


chusetts : A Guide to its Places and People. (Houghton Mifflin.) 
New Orleans City Guide. (Houghton Mifflin.) 








BROGAN 


example, abundant record of Yankee ingenuity. One j 
reminded of how many minor aids to life have come from ty 
laziness of Yankees who wanted to make machines do tk 
work of hands or in other ways make for more abundant life, 
Here we are told of the man who made the first pape. 
pattern and of the invention of the “ Boston Rocker,” in whog 
lap so many more gadgets have been thought out. There is 
the home of the American meat-chopper, no doubt a 
improvement on the European or Japanese model. And 
happiest thought of all, in North Weymouth is “ the firs 
Drive-in Theater (cinema) in New England with terraced 
levels to allow an uninterrupted view of the screen without 
passengers leaving their cars.” Beside these dodges, the 
information given in U.S. One that in Elizabeth one can se 
“the Standard Oil herd of goats ” is less exciting, since th 
explanation is technical, the sort of thing a college-trained 
engineer works out, not the brain-wave of a bored farmer a 
over-worked craftsman. But why the goats? ‘“ They ar 
used instead of mechanical lawnmowers because of the rik 
of sparks.” What a pity Verlen is not alive to read this! 


But America is a tradition-minded as well as a tradition 
breaking country. It is astonishing how many haunted 
houses and spook-ridden roads there are to be listed. Why 
Mr. René Clair had to bring ghosts west is more of a mystery 
than ever. 


Many of the historical achievements are, of cours, 
deplorably old-fashioned. In bed after bed, George Washing- 
ton, as well as lesser yet illustrious lights, slept. Fights with 
Indians, with French, with British, with Americans, are dl 
listed. But not all the glories of the past are military. OnCap 
Cod there is the grave of Freeman Hatch with its epitaph: 
“In 1852 he became famous making the astonishing passag 
in the clipper ship ‘ Northern Light’ from Frisco to Bostoo 
in 76 days, 6 hours, an achievement won by no mortal befor 
or since.” And you are given your choice of several locals 
for the great moment when the Governor of North Carolia 
said to the Governor of South Carolina: “It’s a damned 
long time between drinks.” 


Although amusements and food are not neglected in aly 
of the guides (U.S. One gives a list of regional dishes coverilg 
the whole thousand mile route), it is naturally in New Orleans 
that providential American Abbey of Theleme, that tt 
lighter side of life is cultivated most. It is eminently 2 
keeping with the genius loci that this official guide to New 
Orleans tells you how to get to the gambling resorts adding 
“ Although gambling is strictly speaking illegal, these placts 
are usually open for business from dusk to dawn.” Thett 
are even scholarly accounts of that once great New Orleats 


industry, the light ladies, familiar to students of literature and 
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the movies. Indeed, this section might have. had as a title 

«From Manon Lescaut to Mae West.” The forces that forced 

Miss West to alter the title of a film which reminded the world 

of how recently New Orleans was the American Sodom and 

Gomorrah (a title more difficult to win in America than in rural 
d) are not likely to be pleased by this guide ! 

But if the flesh and the devil get their due, so do their 
enemies. From the austere Puritan meeting-houses of 
New England to the modified Voodoo of New Orleans is a 
long step. But even New England backslides from Yankee 
sobriety. It is in sober Maine, at Shiloh, that one finds 
the home of the “‘ Holy Ghost and Us Society.” When the 
romised advent was delayed, the new Elijah sailed to convert 
the heathen on his ship “ the ‘ Coronet ’ with a flowing beard, 
urple robe, sailor hat and Bible. Several voyages were 
made without noticeable results... . He subsequently 
dropped from sight.” But the sect is not quite dead. In 
1936, Shiloh was reopened, but the “ small group of cultists 
does not welcome visitors,” in which they are of the same 
mind as the Burgoyne Trail Association who opened the 
first nudist colony in Massachusetts. They believe that 
“physical and mental health, a relaxing of nervous tension, 
a normal attitude toward sex, and a spiritual re-creation 
are fostered by properly regulated nudisiuui.” It would be 
interesting to have the views of Gentleman Johnny on this 
theory. It might have suggested the subject of a new comedy 
to him, or made him regret that, when he was unsuccessfully 
blazing the trail in 1777, New England was still backward. 
But it is at the other end of the Atlantic seaboard that the 
richest variety of “ cultism” can be found. Out of the rich 


crop that the mixed races and cultures of New Orleans 
produces, it is hard to make a choice, but there is much 
to be said for “ Zatarain’s Sanctuary of Christian Divine 
Healing.” Mr. Zatarain is a retired business man who 
built this shrine in 1929, after the death of his wife. ‘‘ Near 
the rear entrance is Elisha’s Healing Well, decorated with 
numerous ornaments, illuminated by underwater electric 
lights, and containing ‘holy goldfish. ... Mr. Zatarain 
manufactures a root beer with which he is said to work 
cures.” On the whole I regret never having seen this, 
even more than having missed (in Massachusetts) the imitation 
of the ‘Castle of Carcassonne built about 1934 for the 
daughter of Lydia Pinkham.” Magnificently illustrated, 
with good maps, full of useful information, these guides 
have yet another claim to respect. They illustrate the 
richness of American life which the casual visitor too easily 
dismisses as monotonous and fundamentally dull. These 
guides show how wrong that is. They remind us of Walden 
Pond where “ Emerson’s intimate friend, Henry David 
Thoreau, the naturalist, fled from society, built his hut and 
studied the trees and birds.” They also tell us of that 
eminent New Orleans figure, Edward Burke, who was 
“‘ credited with having persuaded President Hayes to with- 
draw federal troops from Louisiana; indicted while State 
treasurer for fraudulently negotiating State bonds, but 
escaped to Honduras and became a banana planter.” I 
cannot help fearing that, if we had a series of government 
guides, we should hear about the withdrawal of Mr. Thoreau 
to Walden but not of the withdrawal of Mr. Burke to 
Honduras ! 


PAROEMIOMANIA 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


OR those who like proverbs, here is a feast. Dr. 
Champion has, with the help of learned nationals of 
twenty-seven races, collected proverbial sayings from all 
over the world : and if we did not know before what tiresome 
and foolish remarks are made by every section of the human 
race, and how many of them are the same remarks, made in 
a parrot chorus by Fiji Islanders, darkest Africans, British, 
Chinese, Latins, Celts, Jews, Nordics, modern and ancient 
Greeks, ancient Druids, and all the rest of us, we shall know 
when we have had a read in this magnificent omnibus collec- 
tion, Both Dr. Champion and his Montenegrin collaborator, 
Mr. Woislav Petrovitch, though paroemiophils themselves, 
have complaints to make about the poor quality of many of 
the proverbs collected by others. Says Mr. Petrovitch of 
Wander’s five volumes, “‘ they contained sheer stupidities, 
often imbecile sayings of which cannibals would be ashamed. 
Yet they were dear to him, so dear, indeed, that one insipid 
saying (often indelicate, coarse, rude, nauseous) he would 
repeat hundreds of times in all the possible dialects.” And 
Dr. Champion complains of two recent English collections 
that they include sayings which are not proverbs at all, but 
merely “‘ trite, commonplace remarks,” such as “ Old Nick,” 
“Hard cheese,” “‘ Merry England,” “I told you so,” “ Silly 
Billy,” and “ John Bull.” Trite remarks, indeed, if remarks 
they can be called; and perhaps rude and nauseous, too, 
though scarcely indelicate or coarse. For indelicacy those 
who hope for it will search these pages in vain; even the 
Fijis have contributed nothing unfit for Swift’s Polite Tea- 
Party, which conducted, it will be remembered, its conver- 
sation so largely in proverbs. Dr. Champion’s collection 
Would have been quite to the taste of Ladies Smart and 
Answerall and gallant Colonel Neverout. None of these 
Would have endorsed the view of Mr. Gugushvili of 
Georgia, who ejaculates, “ A strange notion, this, to collect 
Proverbs from every country on God’s earth! What queer 
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hobbies people have!” They would have echoed instead 
the Torubans, who apparently say, ‘‘ When the conversation 
droops a proverb revives it.” (There are, on the other hand, 
those who hold that when the conversation is alive a proverb 
kills it.) 

But (as Mr. Gugushvili remarks) I digress. We turn to 
tie proverbs: and are overwhelmed by the sheer weight of 
human platitude. How true some of them are, how incon- 
trovertibly true! Others, of course, are lies. I prefer 
these. I prefer, for instance, “‘ Lice do not bite busy men ” 
(a Chinese untruth) to “ If Mr. Won’t won’t, Mr. Will will ” 
(a platitude uttered by Bosnians, Bulgarians, and others), 
or to “Flies never alight on a boiling pot” (a Croatian 
entomological statement which seems of minor interest 
except to flies), or to “ You can’t find a thing except in the 
place it is,” a provoking remark that they appear to make in 
Kerry. But here is a nice Chinese lie: ‘“‘ Every one who 
has a proverb to contribute is worthy of attention, whether 
he be a mandarin or a coolie”: what a pretty picture it 
conjures up of these earnest and polite Chinese, inclining 
courteous heads towards some aphoristic coolie who has 
just remarked that “‘ Love and leprosy few escape,” or that 
*“* Milk, by repeated agitation, turns to butter.” Agreeable 
too, and how false, is the Albanian belief that ““ He who is 
not tipsy on Sunday is not worth shaking hands with on 
Monday.” But the preposterousness of the Walloon state- 
ment that “ Small folk gain nothing by frequenting the 
society of great folk” is counterbalanced by its smugness, 
and does not please: it is in the same tedious category as 
the lie that giving is pleasanter than getting, which human 
hypocrisy has spread from pole to pole. It is more cheerful 
to hear the Flemish say ‘“‘ With money one buys cherries,” 
a statement of expenses obviously far from exhaustive, but 
a good one so far as it goes, or the Welsh make a charac- 
teristically inaccurate zoological error: “ Hens flourish not 
where cows do not prosper.” What nonsense! So is “ He 
who would be healthv, let him drink mead ” (Welsh again), 
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but so much nicer than the idiotically accurate “ There is 
no hill without a slope.” 

There are some proverbs here that I cannot quite under- 
stand. The Arabs, for instance, seem cryptic; no doubt, 
however, they would be clear if one knew Arabs better. “ All 
is soap to Bedouins,” “‘ The sun cannot withdraw from the 
bleacher,” “‘ Who remarks your patience, oh house that wan- 
ders on the head ?” “‘ Live, thou ass, until the clover springs 
up,” all sound as if they had some meaning, and I dare say 
they are as sensible as most of our own. So, very likely is the 
Spanish : “‘ He who goes to Mass with brothers-in-law comes 
out alone,” but I do not grasp the situation. Nor that of the 
Czech who first chews, then spits. Better, however, to be 
improbable than obvious, as are too many of humanity’s 
aphorisms. On the other hand, many of them contradict each 
other. As Professor Saurat says in his introduction to the 
French section, there are always proverbs on both sides of 
every question. On two matters, however, there seems to 
have always been world unanimity. Nearly every race has 
decided that three days is long enough for a visitor to stay 
in one’s house. ‘‘ Guests and fish stink the third day,” say 
the Montenegrins ; “‘ After three days fish and a guest who 
tarries become odious,” say the Czechs ; the Latin form is: 
“ After three days a woman, a guest, and the rain become very 
tiresome ” ; and the Urdu: ‘‘ One day a guest, two days a 
guest, the third a nuisance.” The Basques put it yet more 


=, 
firmly, saying: “A fish and a guest go bad on the third 
and must be thrown out.” 

The other subject of world agreement (among Men, Wh 
presumably are the proverb-makers) is the wickedness ay 
worthlessness of women. There are few proverbs speci 
about men, but dozens in all languages about Women, anj 
practically all abusive. “‘ Infidelity, violence, deceit, envy 
extreme avariciousness, a total want of good qualities, With 
impurity, are the innate faults of womankind,” the Sans 
comprehensively sums up this unfortunate sex ; and, as th 
Italians say: “ In men every mortal sin is venial ; in wom, 
every venial sin is mortal.” “‘ If you look at men’s faults you 
will have no friends,” a Tamil proverb runs, but this does no, 
apply to women! The one kind word comes from Estopj 
where it seems that “an old bachelor is a cudgel of hell, , 
spinster a dove of heaven.” The other unpopular clas 
everywhere are priests, wolves and the rich. 

Finally, I am interested to see that “‘ whom the gods yij 
destroy they first make mad ” occurs also in Tamil ; that te 
Germans say: “ Heute rot, morgen tot,” “red today, dead 
tomorrow,” which seems very apt to the moment, and th 
Bulgarians, a presumptuous people : “‘ God does not shaye~ 
why should I?” My one complaint of this fine collection 
(apart from its revelation of the anility of the human mind); 
that I could find nothing that I looked up in the index; but] 
suppose I was unlucky, for I see that there are several pagesof it 





THE LAST CROFT 


By IAN MACPHERSON 


HE Highland clearances were a tragedy from every 
point of view. They were carried out forcibly, and 
brutally. They raised enmities which have not yet subsided, 
and will not subside for many years. They bent, perhaps 
broke, the spirit of initiative in the Highlands. And, it may 
be worst of all, they gave Highlanders the impression that 
outcry will in the end gain redress for every evil. 

But if there had been no evictions, would circumstances 
in the Highlands differ radically from what they are today ? 
There were comparatively few clearances in Upper Speyside. 
Some townships escaped altogether, and Crathie was one of 
them. But in Crathie only the other day there was sold the 
household plenishing and farm-gear of the last croft. Time, 
the final landlord and most determined of factors, has effected 
slowly what men spared to do. To say this is not to make 
any effort to justify the clearances. The fact that time in the 
long run does all men to death is no excuse whatever for 
slaying men out of hand. But, as it is the fate of men to die, 
so, one must ask, is it the fate of crofts to become derelict and 
crofters to cease? Crathie says Yes. Forty years ago it was 
a thriving place. Fifty years ago it carried a dozen families, 
and sent almost fifty children to school at Gergask by Laggan 
Bridge. Today it is a rickle of stones, a maze of crooked 
fences, a thing preserved in memory only. Its last roof, with 
its mouldering thatch, will in a year come down of its own 
accord if it is not burned to rid the country of an eyesore and 
a danger to sheep. 

Crathie, and many another crofting township in Badenoch, 
are evidence enough that although there had never been 
evictions, there would have been a flight from life on Highland 
crofts. There are, of course, plenty of crofts and townships 
still alive in the Highlands. But it is not by accident that most 
of them are in remote places. For in the wilds of the West the 
gentler, less laborious example of modern life is slow in 
penetrating. But Speyside is open to the influence of modern 
life. At the Crathie sale even those who lamented the passing 
of the crofts looked askance at the old house, the hovel of a 
dwelling, and said people would not live in such houses now. 
And they looked at the little crooked fields, and at the water- 
tub fifty yards from the door, and said people would not work 
endless hours for a scanty livelihood any more. 





The crofting township is an anachronism. Where it livs 
today it is, as it has always been, because women enslave 
themselves to it. Women are the Highland Gibeonite, 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. It is far from accident 
that when repairs are done on a croft, it is almost invariably 
to the byres and steadings. Amongst the heaps of stones a 
Crathie there were fairly well-preserved walls here and there, 
and these had been steadings. In the place where the sde 
was held the dwelling-house had a thatched roof, windows les 
than two feet square, which did not open, a chimney in th 
centre of the roof. The adjoining farm buildings had new itu 
roofs with skylights much larger than the house windows- 
for the men’s convenience, not the women’s. 

Many people who were at the sale (and paid very dea 
for cattle) said that the land was good, a living could bk 
made. But all agreed, not with these twisted little fields, nt 
in that house, and above all not with common hill-grouni 
and club sheep. And these objections bring one to the exat 
reasons why crofting townships die even though the evictot 
spared them. They are anachronisms. They are inefficient 
under modern, or indeed any, conditions. They represent: 
manner of farming which grew in a grossly overcrowded 
country which was well fed only during years of good harves. 
In bad years the people hungered. Only fifty years ago ther 
came a bad winter on Crathie, following a bad harvest. A 
New Year there was only a boll of meal in the whole tow: 
ship. The men, as gay as if they owned the world, wet 
playing shinty in the snow. But the fact that they were light 
hearted does not diminish their distress. 

Crofts were established to live a communal life whid 
served well enough when the hills were free, when vt 
man was his own tradesman, when there were summtt 
shielings. But at their best they were inefficient. Th 
communal is almost always greedy of communal expels 
and careless of communal improvement. Jt is no libel, # 
is simply a statement of noted fact, that crofters’ shepherts 
on club grazings are badly paid. The little they ge 
grudged. And the crofter expects the shepherd to wait fo 
his money—expects him in fact to share his bad times bi! 
not his good. Naturally crofters’ sheep are not cared for® 
well as those of a farmer who pays his shepherds fairly 
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without quibble. Further, crofters’ sheep are as good as 
the dullest, greediest, and laziest crofter in the combine likes 
to make them, which is, usually, not good at all. The 
difference between crofters’ sheep, communally reared and 
tended, and crofters’ cattle, individually reared and tended, 
is glaring at any autumn sale when crofters’ lambs get low 
prices and crofters’ calves get high. 

The crofter, forced into communal ownership of his sheep 
by the Club system, rebels against it, and as a result it is 
next door to impossible to get any voluntary co-operation, 
in the owning of implements, say, or bulls. Now this is 
not the same dislike for co-operation which almost every 
Scottish farmer has. It is the result of the difficulties which 
arise through the enforced co-operation of the sheep Club, 
a natural reaction towards individual and jealous ownership. 

It is often suggested that if capital were supplied to crofts, 
if their fields were re-arranged for better and more efficient 


cultivation, if their hill-grazing was fenced so as to give 
each man his own flock instead of a share in a club flock, and 
if above all the houses crofters live in were renovated, then 
men would gladly live in the Highland country. But 
crofting life is, while it remains, a tenacious and jealous 
thing. To reconstruct a crofting township reasonably would 
almost require armed force. The most obvious improve- 
ment would rouse someone’s ire. It is sad to see people 
leave the country. It is sad to see unroofed houses, even 
though they were hovels. But when the bad houses are 
gone, and the crofts closed, we have a much better chance 
of seeing a reasonable agriculture in their place than while 
they stand and are open. In Crathie now, with a good 
deal of capital and a great deal of faith, one could establish 
three or four comfortable holdings. One could not hope 
to do that while the vested interest of even the last croft 
remained. 


NEW VIEWS ON DISINFECTION 


By OUR MEDICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE last thirty years have witnessed a slow but remarkable 
change in medical opinion all over the world with 
regard to infection, disinfection and the value of quarantine 
as applied to persons who have been in contact with cases 
of infectious disease. It is now generally accepted, as the 
result of a great and accumulating amount of bacteriological 
observation, that the great majority of infectious diseases, 
including the very large catarrhal group and most of the 
commoner fevers, such as scarlet fever, measles, chicken-pox 
and whooping-cough, are spread by means of air-borne, 
or droplet, infection direct from person to person. And 
it has also been found, by observation and experiment, that 
the life of most of the pathogenic organisms responsible for 
these conditions is extremely short outside the human body 
or living host. They tend to desiccate and die in a few 
minutes or hours; and even if some may live for a day or 
two, they cannot multiply in any ordinary outside environ- 
ment and quickly lose their individual virulence. In other 
words, it is now accepted by most bacteriological and 
sanitary observers that it is by persons and not by things 
that these diseases are spread. It is the actual sufferer 
from the complaint, or the otherwise heathy “ carrier” 
of the responsible organism, who is liable to convey it if 
some susceptible person is within spray or droplet range, 
and not the articles of furniture, books or correspondence 
with which the sufferer may have been surrounded. 


For this reason the routine disinfection of articles of 
furniture, of walls and floors, has already been largely given 
up as useless by many public health authorities, since it is 
not from these that pathogenic organisms—even if they 
may lurk upon them for a brief period—can spring up and 
infect chance users or passers-by. And the results have 
gone to confirm earlier observations in America—some of 
them extending back for thirty years—where the entire 
abandonment in certain towns of routine domestic disinfection 
of this sort in cases of diphtheria was followed by no greater 
@ recurrence rate amongst contacts and no greater a recur- 
Tence rate than that in towns where full domestic disinfection 
was still being carried on. 


‘Further, it was found that, if specially planted colonies 
of pathogenic organisms were lodged on walls and floors, 
the usual methods of fumigation or spraying with ordinary 
disinfectants were not in fact capable of destroying them— 
or at any rate in a materially shorter time than that in which 
their death or impotence would normally have occurred. 
It is true, of course, that at any one moment—especially in 
urban surroundings—it may be possible to recover a few 
non-pathogenic organisms and even an occasional pathogenic 
organism from almost any article in daily use, but that, in 





any ordinary handling of such an article, these are a source 
of acute infection is now a conception that is generally 
obsolete except perhaps, to some extent, in the popular 
imagination. And even in the out-patient departments and 
wards of most general and fever hospitals regular simple 
cleansing by soap, water, scrubbing and polish has become 
the common—and is commonly regarded as a sufficient— 
procedure. 


There has been a similar, though not yet so universally 
accepted, change in respect of the quarantine, or isolation, of 
healthy persons who have been in contact, however slight or 
transient, with others who have been suffering from, or have 
subsequently developed, some infectious fever. Here again, 
as recent long-distance observations in relatively large com- 
munities have tended to show, much of this is probably 
entirely unnecessary and indeed wasteful. No more, unless 
he is actually himself suffering from the complaint, is the 
contact per se likely to be a source of potential danger than a 
piece of furniture. And a recently published ten-years’ 
follow-up of several thousands of such ordinary, healthy 
casual contacts has shown that an extremely small proportion 
of them do in fact become sufferers. Provided, therefore, 
that such contacts, if in industry, schools or colleges, can be 
kept under medical observation, there would seem to be no 
adequate reason for the very prolonged periods for which 
it has been—and in some cases still is—the custom to segre- 
gate them from their normal activities. 


As a result of all this, the modern trend in preventive 
measures has been increasingly towards the adequate treat- 
ment of sufferers and the establishment of immunity from 
personal infection in potentially susceptible populations. 
Where the responsible organisms are known and can be cul- 
tured this has been done, with a considerable degree of suc- 
cess, by means of vaccines designed to stimulate in the body 
of the recipient what is known as an active immunity—the 
result being a responsive increase in the recipient’s own anti- 
bodies to the specific organism injected. This is the sort of 
immunity established in most people, for more or less pro- 
longed periods, who have undergone and recovered from an 
actual attack of the relative disease. In infectious diseases 
due to a virus, or sub-microscopical organism, that cannot be 
isolated and cultured for vaccine purposes, or where the 
responsible organism is not yet known, a temporary, and what 
is known as a passive, immunity can sometimes be conferred 
by the injection of “ convalescent serum ”—that is to say, 
the fluid portion of the blood of a patient just recovered from 
the particular fever. This is presumed to contain an in- 
creased number of anti-bodies ; and there is evidence to show 
that the addition of these to potentially susceptible persons 
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may suffice to carry them scatheless through an epidemic or at 
any rate to reduce the severity of any attack from which 
they may suffer. 

For the rest, the spacing of beds in dormitories or bedrooms 
so that each is beyond the normal droplet range—about 4 or § 


THE HAPPY 


By RANJEE 


O the south of Ranchore lines, not far from the main 
road, lie a number of habitations belonging to the 
Megwars, a tribe of artisans and manual labourers from 
Kutch. There are no streets, only narrow winding paths 
blocked by cows, donkeys, dogs and a few sickly hens. 
The cats here have a famished look, and seem as though 
perpetually afraid of something ; for, instead of walking or 
running, they are always slinking and snivelling their way. 
Everywhere there are streams of gutter water, and green 
puddles form near doorsteps. All around there are little 
mounds of filth and vegetable garbage. Over all this hovers 
a swarm of flies and insects. The stench is overpowering. 
Light never penetrates here ; everything is wrapt in a kind 
of oppressive gloom. The houses—if houses they can be 
called, are ancient mud-and-wood things, dirty, dismal, 
ill-shaped, so fragile that you think they might tumble down 
if you were to cough a little too loudly. 

These dwellings are mostly two-storey buildings, consisting 
of a room and a verandah. This last is so small and narrow 
that you wonder what earthly purpose it can serve. One 
man cannot stretch himself at ease here. He has to sit, if 
he needs must, in a prayerful attitude. Inside, there is no 
kind of arrangement for light and air. A single window, 
either too high up or too low down, opens out on to a stable 
or barn or coal-yard. Eternal twilight prevails here. The floor 
is all earth and mud. There is no furniture at all. A couple 
of tins that once contained kerosine oil from Burma now 
serve as wardrobes. I can see no bedstead or charpoy, but 
in a corner are a torn mat and a grimy tattered blanket. 
Here and there hang soiled clothes from huge rusty nails. 
A tin-pot on two stones is the kitchen ; and in the verandah, 
open to the gaze of all, is a lavatory without a flush. 

Of course, there is no privacy here. This is the abode 
of nine to ten people. A number of humans like ourselves 
eat here, drink here, sleep here, and dream dreams here. 

I go into the house of one of the most prosperous men in 
this alley. He is a tailor by profession, and an expert at his 
job. I am introduced to him, and greet him affably. After 
a little desultory conversation, I ask him: “ Why don’t 
you change your quarters, brother?” 

He giggles foolishly. “ Can’t afford it, Sir.” 

““ Why, how much do you pay for your habitation ? ” 

In an impressive voice he replies : “ Five rupees a month, 
Sir.” 

“‘ What, five rupees for this—this . . .,” I meant to say 
hovel, but did not, not wishing to hurt the man’s feelings. 

“ Tt is difficult to get houses, Sir. After all, it is not so bad.” 

** So you are content to dwell here ? ” 

“* Can’t complain, Sir. Times are hard, and it is difficult to 
make two ends meet. One must live somehow. It is a mercy 
that I am not starving.” 

* But wouldn’t you like a better home ?” 

The man hesitated, scratched his black beard and shaven 
jowl alternately, and smiled broadly. ‘‘ No, Sir,” he said in a 
decided voice. 

“ But why not, my good man ? ” 

“There are plenty of reasons,” he said, after thinking a 
little. ‘“‘ To begin with, I am used to the spot, and to go 
away would be like parting from an old friend. People know 
me here and respect me; the animals know me, too; even 
the very alleys seem to respond to my footsteps. No, here I 
have lived, and here I should like to end my days. Then, I 
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feet—and the general knowledge that such is the range, and 
such the means by which the majority of infections and 
catarrhal conditions are spread, would appear to be th 
common-sense basis upon which measures to avoid infection 
should be founded. 


BRIDEGROOM 


have my customers to think of. The moment I shif 
will desert me: they will think that I am gone big, Po, 
people like poor places. Finally, I haven’t got any money 
to waste on rents. Five rupees is all I can afford . . .” 
“* But supposing you were to get a free house to live in?” 
The man shook his head. ‘“‘ No, I am all right here. Ney 
things for new folks.” 


“« Think of the grime, the stench, the gloom, the insects” 


(I saw a cockroach run into a corner). 

“ That’s all right,” said the man. “ God created them, 
just as he created you and me. Why should we be afraid of 
them? Occasionally there are scorpions and snakes her, 
but they don’t bother me. I believe they understand ip 
some way that I mean them no harm. But when my dy 
comes, I shall be ready to depart. Who can forestall God? 
When He has spoken, who dare disobey ? You may dwel 
in a palace, but if you are to die of snake-bite, you will de 
thus, as surely as I was not born of a barren woman.” 

“ But tell me, brother, don’t you want better things?” 

“Don’t you ?” he retorted. “ Wouldn’t you like to hare 
two cars instead of one, four houses instead of two, a dozen 
servants instead of five? Of course, everyone wishes for 
more than he has. That’s why so many are unhappy. For 
myself, although I am poor, I am content with my lot. I'v 
married two of my daughters, and will soon dispose of 3 
third. The rest will be attended to in due course. My three 
boys are growing fast, and will soon take to some trade o 
another. I have nothing to grumble about. I am, thank 
God, able to save a little. How many can say that?” 

I looked at the man intently. He was tall, lean, with red 
watery eyes and a mouth like a cavern. 

* You have heard of Gandhi?” I asked him. 

** Yes, but I don’t believe a word of what he says.” 

“* Wherefore? ” 

“* Oh, he merely talks big. No doubt he wishes to impres 
the white Sahibs—that’s what it surely is. He knows pe- 
fectly well that we poor have neither the strength nor th 
will to upset the Sarkar : all we want is peace and protection, 
To tell us that everything we see is ours is simply not tnx. 
Such talk merely spoils our young folk and puts funny ides 
into their heads. Some are born masters: others jus 
servants. It is all a question of Karma. Gandhi cant 
change that. Having lived too much with Christians, | 
fear he has become a Christian himself. Otherwise he 
wouldn’t talk such nonsense. When people say he is? 
Mahatma, I only laugh. He is no more a Hindu than I amé 
born deaf mute .. .” 


“ Bhai, bhai,” suddenly called a voice ; “ you are invittl 


to Manilal’s house tonight.” 

The man before me blushed. His black face went a shade 
darker and he shook with excitement. ‘“ Excuse me, Si 
but I must speak to my friend,” he said in a tremble. 

A moment later he came back, and grinned delightedl. 
“‘ They have accepted me,” he said, bursting with the glad 
tidings. 

“Who ?” 

“ The girl’s people.” 

“‘ So you are going to marry again ?”’ I asked him. 
“To be sure. What is life without a wife ?” 

“‘ Even if she beats you ?” 

** Ah, Sir, there lies the real pleasure.” 
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THE GREEK DICTATORSHIP 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
Araens has been celebrating the fourth of August, not only of the Government and police—by the trade unions. It was 


in the capital, but all over Greece, to commemorate the second 
anniversary of the advent to power of General Metaxas’ 
Fascist régime. By military parades, processions of the 
para-muilitary youth organisations and the “ phalanx,” dele- 
gations from every municipality in the country, Greece 
demonstrates her enthusiastic loyalty to her dictator. How 
spontaneous this “enthusiasm” is, can be judged by the fact 
that in the past two years martial law has never been repealed, 
that the police may arrest any “ suspected ” citizen without a 
warrant, that they can break into any house and search it at 
any time of the day or night when the authorities think fit, 
that with only one exception every leader of whatever shade 
of political opinion has either fled from Greece or been 
exiled to the islands, that free speech is illegal, and a rigorous 
censorship is imposed on the Press, on private correspondence, 
and on telephonic and telegraphic communication. 


Perhaps because Greece is a small and relatively unim- 
portant State the nature, and often even the existence, of the 
Fascist régime there is not generally realised. To the six 
million Greeks living under it, however, it is a grim and 
unavoidable reality, and in the realm of foreign politics, 
now that the balance between democratic and Fascist States 
is $0 precarious, it is of no little significance. It should be 
remembered that had Greece intervened, effectively and 
in time, on the side of the Allies during the Great War, 
that intervention might have been so decisive as to have 
ended the conflict years sooner, and today, though 
her military strength is not great, her strategic position 
affords potential bases from which naval and air forces could 
control the entrance to the Black Sea, and the whole of the 
Eastern Mediterranean. The political sympathies of the 
Greek Government, therefore, are—or should be—of more 
than academic interest to British statesmen. 


In view of the general ignorance which seems to prevail 
on this subject, it may be well to recall some of the circum- 
stances which led to the initiation of thedictatorship. In 
1935 King George II was recalled to his throne ; the details 
of his return are, for the present purpose, unimportant ; 
it is enough to say that during the first few months he 
succeeded in making himself almost universally popular 
among his subjects—no easy task. A democratic non-party 
Cabinet ruled Greece in an unusual degree of peace and 
tranquillity. After a short time, however, the Prime Minister, 
aa ex-university professor, M. Demerdzis, died of heart- 
failure, and the King entrusted his next Cabinet to the 
leadership of General Metaxas, a Prussian-trained, Prussian- 
minded ex-army officer, who during the War had been one 
of the most violent Germanophile Greeks, and largely 
responsible for the anti-Ally policy pursued by the late 
King Constantine. He was supported by only four deputies 
in the Chamber. 


During the period of his constitutional Government 
General Metaxas set about pursuing his own personal policy, 
which, as was natural in a man of his temperament and 
antecedents, obviously tended from the very beginning 
towards totalitarianism. This soon caused a working agree- 
ment between the two largest parties in the Chamber, 
designed to result in a Cabinet of “national defence.” The 
General, however, had no intention of losing his position. 
He laid his plans with care. During July, 1936, a series of 
industrial disputes had broken out, centring round Salonika. 
A Bill providing for compulsory mediation in these disputes 
Was proposed by the Government, and as a protest against 
this a general strike was organised—with the full knowledge 





to last for a fixed number of hours. 

Using this as his excuse, and fabricating a story of an 
imminent Communist revolution, whereby the monarchy 
would once again fall, the General evidently obtained from 
the King—who knew the meaning of exile only too well—a 
mandate to establish martial law, to abolish the Chamber 
of Deputies, and to undertake a personal dictatorship of the 
country. The exact events of the days preceding the fourth 
of August may never be known, but on that day Athens and 
Salonika woke to find machine-guns at every street corner, 
and Greek democracy dead once more. The next steps 
are familiar to all students of Fascist methods. Arrest of all 
“Communists” and “ suspects,” exile of all prominent 
political figures, a purge of all liberal-minded public officials, 
and a complete censorship of all the means of information 
and expression. 


Two years after, with a population almost universally 
hostile—in my own experience I can confidently state that 
not more than 2 per cent. of the people is anything but hostile 
—there seems little prospect that the dictatorship will be over- 
thrown, though last week’s revolt in Crete goes to prove how 
unpopular it is. The king, to save himself from an imaginary 
revolution, has now become so irretrievably bound up with the 
Fascist régime in the minds of all his subjects that if the 
dictatorship ever falls, there can be little doubt that he will fall 
with it. Nevertheless, he still holds a powerful position : he 
is the only man in Greece who could take a successful lead 
against Metaxas, and, if he ever did so, he would certainly be 
supported by the armed forces—always a vital factor in the 
political life of all small States. At present, however, he 
lacks either the courage, or else the will, to give this lead; 
it will be interesting, indeed, to discover exactly how strong 
his opposition to the Fascist Government really is: in any 
case, it is clear that his position with regard to the General is 
—like that of monarchs in other authoritarian States—dis- 
tinctly subservient. 


The internal politics of Greece today are like those of any 
other Fascist country : liberty and free thought are illegal, the 
financial position is strained by increasing armaments, and 
discontent is growing daily. But it is not this aspect of the 
Metaxas Government which specially concerns Great Britain, 
it is Greece’s foreign policy. Although the Government 
emphatically denies any change in the traditional Angiophile 
sympathies, it is impossible not to believe that the increasing 
influence of German propaganda, the intensive. German 
cultural infiltration, and the close economic connexions with 
Germany are not an indication that Greece, too, like most of 
the other Eastern European States, is becoming bound to the 
Rome-Berlin Fascist axis. 


As yet Great Britain has done little to prevent this, and no 
attempt on her part can ever meet with concrete success until 
two conditions are fulfilled. The first is that the rulers of 
this country should realise the importance of the foreign 
connexions and sympathies of the smaller States of Europe— 
after all the great majority of European States are mot great 
Powers. The second, that instead of wasting money and 
energy on futile propaganda methods, Britain should be ready 
to conclude economic and political agreements with the States 
whose friendship she desires. Germany by her trade agree- 
ments has almost monopolised the Greek export market; if 
we, too, could realise that concrete actions carry more weight 
with the rulers of small States than honeyed gestures, our 
prestige and influence might be re-established. Great Britain 
might become the democratic leader of a democratic Europe. 
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THE THEATRE 


By Bernard Shaw. At the Malvern Festival 


BESIDE Malvern on the map this week we should write: 
“Here be lions.” For “‘a great number of those who have 
rendered themselves celebrated by their works and talents ” 
are present at the Tenth Annual Festival, and we may also 
behold Mrs. Leo Hunter in a dozen of her varieties, while 
the dramatic critics have the invited air of a latter-day branch 
of The Pickwick Club. As at Eatanswill there has been a 
public breakfast, a féte champétre to a great number of those 
who have rendered, &c., &c. Not since Eatanswill can there 
have been quite such a blaze of beauty, and fashion, and 
literature : ‘“‘ There were half a dozen lions from London— 
authors, real authors, who had written real books, and printed 
them afterwards—and here you might see ’em, walking about, 
like ordinary men, smiling and talking—aye, and talking 
pretty considerable nonsense too, no doubt with the benign 
intention of rendering themselves intelligible to the common 
people about them.” Malvern this year has even more than 
half a dozen such lions; it has a pride. 

The Malvern audience only needs a little more intelligence 
to make it all that a festival audience ought to be. The opening 
play, Mr. Shaw’s long-awaited Geneva, called on that intelligence 
and found it lacking. Over and over again it let out indis- 
criminate whoops of laughter at things which Mr. Shaw 
obviously meant for serious statements. The shrug with 
which this political exposition concludes is a genuinely 
despairing one, and the sallies which lead up to this are food 
only for thoughtful laughter, if laugh we must at the exposure 
of our plight. 

The first two acts of this play were written long before 
the third, are far more frankly farcical, and serve as mere 
ante-chambers to the final court of justice. They are much 
less urgent and important in their matter, though full of 
quips and definitions that have the lighter Shavian ring. 
Sanctions, for example, are defined by a brace of pleasing 
instances: ‘‘ Take oil. Motor-oil is a sanction if you withhold 
it; castor-oil is a sanction if you administer it.’ But the 
point and essence of Geneva is the very long third act in 
which three easily recognisable trouble-makers, two of them 
dictators and the other a militant general, are arraigned for 
destroying the liberty of Europe. The author has allowed 
each to state his own case with a striking fairness, though 
he seems to have least tolerance of Herr Battler whom we 
last see whimpering about the fate of his dog when the end 
of the world is threatened. Signor Bombardone is made to 
expound sincerely the belief that war preserves courage, 
which he calls the noblest of man’s attributes, and General 
Flanco supports an ingenious case for government by gentlemen 
as opposed to government by cads. The judge, a model 
of serenity who is said to be Dutch but has much of the 
detached logic and integrity to which the author himself 
has arrived, suddenly dismisses the court at the end, and 
with it the wrangling world it represents. Christianity, 
Semitism, Communism, Soviet Russia, two rather ineffectual 
ladies who seem respectively to stand for Camberwell and 
the Unexpected Isles, and England in the presence of a pig- 
headed aristocrat—all these have been contributing to the 
welter of argument, and all these are dismissed with the 
leaders. We are a hopeless world, and man as a political 
animal is a total failure. Mr. Shaw, in short, is here seen 
and heard washing his hands of us; and he uses a good disin- 
fectant soap and the coldest clearest water in doing so. 

When this “‘ page of fancied history ” is brought to London 
some of the parts could possibly be more suitably allotted. 
But Mr. Donald Wolfit need not alter his present conception 
of the Judge, and Mr. Ernest Thesiger’s Englishman and 
Mr. Cecil Trouncer’s Bombardone must also stay delight- 
fully as they are. The producer, by the way, would be well 
advised to transfer Vermeer’s ‘‘ View of Delft,’? which hangs 
prominently in the second act’s League of Nations Chamber, 
to the third act’s ‘‘ Salon in the Old Palace of The Hague.” 
Actually, the original hangs in the Mauritshuis a few yards 
away ! In that act and with that action this picture’s heavenly 
communication of a peace which the world cannot gain would 
be far more ironically effective. ALAN DENT. 


** Geneva.”’ 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





== 


THE CINEMA 


‘*Kidnapped.”’ At the Gaumont——‘I Cover the Water, 
front.’’ At the London Pavilion 


THEY call it Kidnapped: that is what I resent most as Mr 
Warner Baxter, with a gleam of those too prominent and even 
teeth of his, waves a sword among the sepia-tinted Highlander 
and shouts—in an American accent—“‘On to Edinburgh, 
and Master Freddie Bartholomew, with his Fauntleroy features 
ard Never-Never-Land voice, makes winsome remarks—to 
Jennie Macdonald. And who in Tusitala’s name is she? 
She is the girl who loves Alan Breck (that is what they cal] 
Warner Baxter), and Breck is trying to restore her to her 
betrothed, James Stewart, whom he wants to ship out of 
the country because he has killed the Red Fox. . . . Do yoy 
catch strange echoes of a story you once read? There wa 
a Red Fox, and a James Stewart, though neither killed the 
other, and as for Alan trying to get anyone but himself oy 
of the country or loving a girl. . . 


I doubt if the summer.will show a worse film than Kidnapped; 
the only fun you are likely to get from it is speculation, specu- 
lation on the astonishing ignorance of film makers who claim 
to know what the public wants. The public will certainly no 
want this Kidnapped, where all the adventures which made 
them read the book have been omitted. Is it even honest 
to bring in Stevenson’s name ? (There should be a society for 
protecting authors who may be out of copyright.) Apart 
from the title and the circumstances of David Balfour’s kid. 
napping, there is practically nothing of the original story 
here—you will find no trace of the magnificent battle in the 
round house or of the flight in the heather. Alan Breck’s 
character, with its cunning and vanity, is not so much altered 
as lost—he is only an American voice shouting over and over 
again, “To Edinburgh ” or “‘ The Redcoats ”’: he is only a 
set of teeth like those exhibited in the windows of cheap 
dentists. A little of David’s priggishness is left (it comes easily 
to the actor), but none of that “‘ darkness of despair and a sort 
of anger against all the world ” which when we were young 
dragged us with him through the heather. All that remains 
is an odd echo—familiar names misused, lines out of the book 
misplaced, trivial incidents, which any competent scenarist 
would have cut, dragged in to take the place of—everything. 
All the great filmic scenes of battle and flight are eliminated, 
and a tiny incident without bearing on the story, like that of 
the minister who asked David for snuff, is retained. As for 
the girl with her great dewy eyes, her dimples and her tartan 
and her kissing mouth, she represents, I suppose, the love 
interest—as if there wasn’t love enough in the original story 
to wither these wistful caresses and misunderstandings and 
virginal pursuits, the love of an exile for a particular ‘scene 
and of a sick man for a life of action he couldn’t lead. 

I Cover the Waterfront is a revival from a period before the 
Hays dictatorship—when it was still just possible that the 
films might become an adult art. It dates a little with its 
hard-drinking newspapermen and its boisterous badinage, but 
i! does achieve something of value and maturity in the character 
of Eli Kirk, played by the late James Torrence, an_ illiterate 
sea captain who smuggles Chinamen into a Pacific seaport 
and throws them overboard, tied to an anchor chain, when 
he’s in danger from the revenue officers. Watch the stubble 
face sweat as the Chink drops, the rudimentary conscience 
at work in the old starry eyes: listen to the rough, deep, melan- 
choly voice like something heavy and phosphorescent dragged 
out of a well: see him scared and huddled in a corner while 
his mate dies from a shark’s bite, breaking out at his met, 
** Don’t you men know enough to take off your hats,” while he 
forgets his own: watch him drunk in a brothel—the awful 
paralytic happiness caged in the huge body. There are scenes 
in this film which Hays now would never pass—they ar 
the scenes which give the picture veracity—the daughter (Miss 
Claudette Colbert) waiting in the cheap brothel to take het 
tipsy father home, quite naturally, exchanging friendly words 
with the big blonde madame ; the Chinaman’s body fished out 
of the water by the harbour scavenger, the death casually 
dated (‘‘ Not more’n a day. Crabs aint got ’im yet”). A bit 
raw and a bit sentimental and a bit routine, the film does le 
life in through the cracks, GRAHAM GREENE. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Real Market 

No one can understand the West Country—so it seemed to 
me last week—who has not been to Barnstaple Market. There 
js no near parallel, so far as I know, in Eastern England. It 
jg eloquent of a form of cultivation as well as marketing that 
belongs to its own district. There is a simplicity and natural- 
ness about the whole affair that seem to belong to a less com- 
plicated civilisation than prevails elsewhere. The people 
bring to the market just what they have got to sell, however 
few or small the things may be. All down the chief corridor 
of the fine market-hall—lit as well as an artist’s studio—are 
spread out for sale little collections of produce, each repre- 
senting a small unit of cultivation. There were raspberries 
and very late strawberries, vegetables of many sorts and kinds, 
baskets of eggs, trussed poultry and flowers of great variety 
and beauty; and to collections of the more serious articles of 
gale would be added, in this collection and that, one little 
bouquet of marigolds or one half-sized rabbit. Most buyers were 
women armed with capacious baskets, filled up by degrees 
in a friendly, leisurely fashion. The goods were cheap and 
fresh and honestly presented, not soiled and staled by passage 
through a wholesale market and much handling on train 
or lorry. 

* * * * 

The Potter’s Wheel 

Nor was this all. The entrance and some of the bays of 
the market-hall are well packed with local crafts. Where 
would you buy better baskets or better earthenware ? And the 
prices are apt to persuade you to buy more than you can take 
away! The pottery is so attractive that you desire to see its 
manufacture; and the manufacturing—being so called, for 
the hands, the manual work, are all important—is not many 
yards’ distance from the market. Many tons of brown clay, 
30 called, are carted there daily from an almost inexhaustible 
mine not three miles away ; and this raw material is watered 
and ground and kneaded and pounded and pressed by simple 
apparatus till it is fit to compound a watertight jar or jug. 
When you see at work the potter who is chief artist at the 
making of flower-pots you discover for the first time perhaps 
what a very convenient arrangement our fingers have assumed ! 
The long middle finger punches a hole in the base of the 
flower-pot and the two on either side give the diameter. 
Browning might well say “‘Ay! note that potter’s wheel,” for 
it gives the most alluring of all moving pictures. Each lump 
of brown clay responded to the potter’s touch with miraculous 
speed and precision. Each pot took almost exactly fifteen 
seconds to assume the perfect shape. Lump after lump leapt 
into form at the rate of four to the minute. More artistic 
work than this turning out of flower-pots is done; and some 
of the larger bowls have great charm of shape; but it is the 
mere response of the shapeless mass to the touch of the 
potter’s thumb and finger that gives you the sense of artistic 
creation. To the idle onlooker each pot is an inspiration. 
Its assumption of colour in the subsequent, progressive, sixty- 
hour drying process is a happy accident. 

* * * * 


A Maternal Chick 

An unusual event in natural history, following a succession of 
tragedies, has been observed from an invalid’s window at 
Papworth. A moorhen lost her mate while brooding her 
second clutch of eggs. She continued to sit but called one of 
the few surviving chicks to take turns on the nest, and between 
them the work was successfully accomplished. Moorhens will 
on occasion build a second nest solely for the housing of the 
grown chicks ; and doubtless the habit of the young to return 
to the nest helped to convert this youngster into an amateur 
parent. This mother moorhen had suffered a grim succession 
of calamities. She laid the usual large clutch—on a small 
island in a pond. Boys of the Tom Tulliver type (who was 
“very fond of birds,’’ that is, of throwing stones at them) 
broke three eggs. When the relic eggs were hatched a murder- 
ous drake killed two while the moorhen was chasing away 
another duck. A cat killed another and a rook (or perhaps 
cfow) pounced on another. Two only survived to maturity 
and one of these was the bird that took to brooding the second 
clutch which consisted of only three eggs. The whole story 
is eloquent of the struggle for life that birds have to endure, 


A Nest-making Dog 


I gave some account last week of a hound that dug a five foot 
cavity in a bank—after two days’ hard work—and there trans- 
ferred her four puppies, and a very pretty picture the quartet 
made as they came to the mouth of the earth in the wake of 
their mother. Another rather unusual act of maternal care 
has occurred in the same neighbourhood. A bitch was given 
for her nursery an ex-stable thinly floored with straw. She 
at once proceeded to carry the straws one or two at a time to a 
corner of the room and after days of work completed a deep 
and strong-walled nest in one corner. The wall was so firmly 
compacted that subsequently the weight of the mother and her 
litter did not break it down. 

* * * * 


Vanished Mushrooms 


A charming grass field in a Devon valley slopes down to a 
little beck. The grass in the field was becoming worse in 
amount and quality, so the Government’s offer of help in 
restoring its quality was accepted, and a generous dressing with 
basic slag applied. The effect was admirable, especially in the 
encouragement of that precious plant, wild white clover. So 
far, so good ; but for many years the field has been famous for 
its crops of mushrooms. When these were sought nothing 
was found but one old and immense puffball, though the proper 
agarics were plentiful in other places. The owner of the field 
is inclined to believe—and the idea is held by others—that 
basic slag is inimical to the mushroom. It may well be true ; 
but the fact can scarcely be accepted without further evidence. 
Has any scientific body made enquiry 2? Mushrooms of course 
are capricious things, appearing and disappearing for no osten- 
sible reason, like foxgloves and polecats and cross-bills. 

* * * * 


A Fearsome Insect 


A very queer incident was observed the other day at the 
edge of a Bedfordshire town. A large and fearsome insect 
was taken still living from the body of a dead starling and it 
was alleged that it had been previously seen to attack the 
bird. The murderer has been sent to me, coffined in a 
matchbox. The insect is known as sirex gigas and is frequently 
a cause of terror to beholders who take it for some sort of 
gigantic hornet. I remember one being brought to me by the 
leader of a troop of Boy Scouts who described it as a hornet. 
In that case the insect had emerged in quite unusual numbers 
from some pine logs collected for the camp fire. The long 
spear which is the chief cause of horror is a quite harmless 
weapon (except to trees) and is designed solely for the purpose, 
so’ far as I know, of boring holes in trees for the sake of laying 
eggs. It is an ovipositor, not a lance. That such an insect 
should attack any bird seems to me very improbable and that, 
if it attacked, its assault should be mortal seems yet more 
improbable. It is of course just possible that the bird collapsed 
from fright or shock, if the insect struck it by accident in the 
eye. Birds die very easily from shock. 


* * * *« 


In the Garden 

Most gardeners—and many who are not gardeners—have 
been receiving catalogues from bulb growers. The majority 
come from Holland, some from Dutch growers with an address 
in this country, and a few from English growers and now, 
it is generally known, perhaps, though the fact is not very well 
advertised, that the bulb industry has been established and is 
growing steadily in Eastern England, not least at Spalding, 
Holbeach and Wisbech. Our growers have not attained 
the variety of the Dutch, but daffodils and tulips are grown 
at least as well in England as anywhere in the world, and indeed 
the comparative newness of the industry has led our growers 
to concentrate on the very best sorts. There is of course 
plenty of time left for deciding which sorts of bulb we mean 
to grow for next Christmas in the house or next spring in the 
garden, but it is as well to remember that no bulbs benefit 
more certainly from planting in August than many of the Lhes, 
though they are not among the spring flowerers. Incidentally 
it is said that the crown imperial (which is a very early bloomer) 
is losing popularity. It would always be worth growing, if 
only for the fantastic speed of its growth in early spring. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


SS 


THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 


length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. 


Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. ‘THE SPECTATOR] 


THE BASIS OF THE REFORMATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

S1r,—What is the point of continuing to discuss the Reformation 
as Mr. Wood asks me ? Nothing that I can say would convince 
him. He has his position; he is committed to his point of 
view. And I am disillusioned enough to know that very few 
people are really open to rational persuasion. Nor will he 
expect me to answer, in less than a long essay or a book, the 
huddle-muddle of his questions. Perhaps I can show, however, 
that one or two of them answer each other. And that may 
throw some light on the inadequacy of the position from 
which he asks them. 

** But is it suggested,” he asks, ‘‘ that greed originated the 
change of religious conviction which it exploited ?””? Anybody 
who knows anything about the Reformation knows that that 
was often the case ; indeed, in his very next sentence Mr. Wood 
provides us with an outstanding example. ‘‘ Did gangsters 
like Northumberland,” he asks, ‘‘ engineer the change in 
religious outlook for their own advantage ?”’ ‘The answer is 
pretty well agreed by historians that he did ; indeed, Northum- 
berland himself confessed as much. He hadn’t much belief either 
one way or the other himself. 

Mr. Wood refers in his last, rhetorical rather than argu- 
mentative, paragraph to the fact that ‘‘ three hundred persons, 
mostly inconspicuous persons, lost their lives at the stake in 
the time of Mary”; and then asks, ‘‘ Did these men and 
women die not for their religious convictions but to secure 
power for Northumberland and his like ?”’ It would seem that 
Mr. Wood does not know that Northumberland was already dead 
before the famous (or boring, which you will) three hundred were 
sent to the stake ; so that they can hardly have died to secure power 
for him, poor man. No doubt they died with all sorts of ideas in 
their heads, as a similar number of Catholics did under Elizabeth ; 
some of them, with what Mr. Wood calls ‘‘ religious convictions,” 
no doubt, with ideas of resting in Abraham’s bosom for ever 
after the sacrifice they had made ; others of them seem to have 
died out of what can only be described as sheer obstinacy—as if 
they were qualified to judge of the complicated intellectual and 
political questions at issue. Others of them again, it is only 
common sense to suppose, died with no very clear ideas in 
their heads at all. It seems such a pity that they should have 
insisted on dying, like the Catholics after them. But then human 
beings, as we well know, are so apt to be deluded. 

So much for those of my friend Mr. Wood’s questions 
which answer each other. I am sure he will forgive me if I say 
that it does not appear that he is very well qualified to pronounce 
on these issues of the sixteenth-century Reformation ; nor will 
he expect me to set much store by his view that our historians 
have degenerated since the days of Ranke and Acton. Of course, 
he would think that with his parti-pris; but then he doesn’t 
know. In fact, the issues have become much more clearly 
defined and understood, and a great deal of knowledge has 
accumulated by which to answer such questions as Mr. Wood’s, 
since the time of Ranke and Acton.—Yours, &c., 

Perranporth, Cornwall. A. L. Rowse. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—By all means let us take Mr. Rowse’s advice and try 
to think psychologically ; but we must try to found this also 
upon solid fact. No doubt the Reformation was a struggle 
** fundamentally for power”; but may not almost all con- 
flicts be so described? Knowledge is power, and one of 
the strongest Reformation forces was the struggle for know- 
ledge. For more than a thousand years the Totalitarian 


Church, generally backed up by the State, had very strongly 
discouraged Bible-reading by the mass of the people, at the 
very best, and had made it more than once a matter for the stake. 
St. Thomas Aquinas agreed with the Waldenses and the 
Wycliffites in regarding the Bible as a document inerrant 
in religion ; yet it was closed by law from the multitude, who 
gradually learned also that the priest himself was often scan- 





- farther. 


dalously ignorant of it. The multitude gradually prepareg 
to storm this barrier, and a king finally helped them, to some 
real extent at least. If, as Aristotle says, nature has created 
all men with a thirst for knowledge, how can Psychology 
minimise the significance of this struggle for knowledge, 
which in any case is power, and which in those days meant 
pre-eminently the knowledge of eternal salvation ? However 
we may emphasise the skin-deep character of religion in the 
average man, it has at least, like patriotism, startling force of 
decision sometimes when the balance is otherwise pretty even, 

Take it from another angle. Margery Backster, a Norfolk 
carpenter’s wife, was accused of heresy before the Bishop in 
1428 : we have a full catalogue of her errors. We know nothing 
further of her ; but, unless she recanted with the stake in sight, 
she was most probably burned. The main interest of the case 
is that nearly all the counts against her are points on which 
Erasmus was guilty, not always even in milder language. Not 
only in his satires, but in that long letter to his friend the Bishop 
of Basel, and in his Paraphrases, dedicated to Charles V, and 
in many places elsewhere, he expresses a_ revolutionary 
impatience which might only too easily have sealed the fate of 
a carpenter’s wife. Moreover, it is seldom noticed how far 
St. Thomas More goes in tacit approval of Erasmus, or even 
When the highbrow and the peasant are thus in 
agreement, the psychologist must lift up his eyes, for something 
new is at hand. 

As to Henry’s interference, it is not creditable to British 
histriography that it should still influence men’s judgements so 
strongly. The English king did, tardily, what princes and 
nobles and secular magistrates had been doing for more thana 
century on the Continent. Nearly all the desperate Bulls from 
Rome, appealing for some local monastic reform, empower the 
orthodox visitors to appeal, if necessary, to the secular arm. If 
we follow any one of those striking, yet generally transitory, 
reforms we nearly always find that the secular arm was the 
decisive factor. This is nowhere more conspicuous than in the 
reforms of Cardinal Ximenez, backed up by the despotic 
Isabella, and more successful than any others before the 
Reformation. Moreover, the State thus interfered, as a rule, 
unselfishly, though greed may sometimes be traced in the affair. 
The Franciscan Fr. Doelle has lately published an exhaustive 
study of reforming attempts in his own Order during the fifty 
years before Luther (Franziskanische Studien, Betheft 7). He 
emphasises the fact that, in by far the larger number of cases, 
the impulse and the real force came from the lay authorities. He 
writes (p. 140) *‘ All these reforms which were prompted or 
carried out by princes had (so far as the sources allow us to 
judge) nothing in view but the true observance of the 
[Franciscan] Rule. No case is known in which the reformers 
enriched themselves from the conventual possessions. The 
same must be said of those reforms which were prompted or 
carried out by the cities.” The greed for money was no essential 
factor in Henry’s policy. Ximenez and Isabella are recorded 
to have expelled forcibly 1,000 friars who resisted reform, and 
who went over to Africa and apostatised. Can the psychologist 
deny religious motives to those reformers, or to the multitude 
in every country of Europe who applauded similar actions on 
a smaller scale ?>—Yours, &c., G. G. COULTON. 


ABORTION AND MEDICAL PRACTICE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—Dr. R. O. Adamson in his letter of July 29th seems to believe 
that any woman, married or unmarried, may be forced to beara 
child against her will, provided only that its birth is not likely 
to entail her death. The fate of the unwanted child is not 
considered. The National Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children provides but too many instances of this. 

In the case of rape, such a child can only be a perpetual 
reminder of the most hideous moment of its mother’s life; 
coupled with the dread of what it may have inherited from its 
bestial father. Adoption by strangers is the child’s best chance. 
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Even then it may possibly learn its origin later and be painfully 
affected. During a revolution in the Balkans I had occasion 
to enquire into the cases of several girls who had been raped 
by the enemy and were pregnant. I was assured that no help 
would be required, as in all such cases the child was not allowed 
to be born alive. Primitive and often dangerous means of 
abortion are in use all the world over and will be, until civilisa- 
tion is sufficiently advanced to permit the operation to be 
safely performed by qualified medical men. A wider spread of 
birth-control methods would save an infinite amount of suffering. 

The emancipation of women is of slighi value if it does not 
include the right to control and possess their own bodies. Mr. 
Bourne has earned the thanks of many, and it is to be hoped 
that the legal position will be reconsidered.—Yours, &c., 

M. E. DURHAM. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

$1R,—The now famous Bourne case has had different reactions 
in different quarters, but the law remains as before. There 
is no criminal case-law, so far as felonies and misdemeanours 
are concerned, and obviously there never can be such. The 
law being as it is, to prevent the consequences of rape by 
abortion is clearly lynch law. The present law of abortion, 
being much too harsh for present day needs, seems to call 
for immediate amendment. If a private individual knows 
there are stolen goods in a certain house he is not justified in 
breaking into the house and recovering them, for this would 
be lynch law. 

The police should be informed, that is the remedy. The 
same principles apply to the Bourne case, except that in such 
case the Medical Officer of Health for the district should have 
been empowered to take the part of the police. Unfortunately 
a large proportion of English criminal law is only lynch law, 
legalised by a gauze veil of the thinnest texture. We ought 
to have a criminal code, not a hotch-potch revision of existing 
laws. A code could be easily and quickly drawn and would 
do away with anomalies, fictions, lynch law and injustices.— 
Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THOMSON. 

Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


BOOKS AND THE PUBLIC 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 

Sir,—At the conclusion of your interesting article you make 
some sweeping assertions, ¢.g., ““it seems clear that a reduction 
of cost is possible.” Clear to whom? The biggest single 
factor in the cost of books is the size of the edition. With 
mass production wonders can be achieved, but how can that 
method, to use your words, be ‘‘ applied to-the whole range 
of book production ” ? Do you suggest that any price reduc- 
tion would so augment the number of buyers of, say, The 
Elements of Vital Statistics or The Neural Energy Constant 
as to justify the printing of 25,000 instead of 1,250? Reduced 
costs can of necessity ‘‘ operate only in a limited sphere,” 
viz, books with a mass appeal, and then only in so far as people 
will buy instead of borrowing them. 

On the length of books, most publishers will sympathise 
with your correspondent Mr. Sharp. If he could explain 
why the public fights shy of short novels his question would 
be more easily answered. Most publishers have experimented 
with them, to their cost. The trouble is largely, of course, 
due to the fact that the overwhelming proportion of novels 
are borrowed. Few new novels are bought, regardless of their 
price of issue-—Yours faithfully, STANLEY UNWIN. 

40 Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 


FRANCE AND THE SPANISH FRONTIER 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
Sir,—As a fellow member with Mr. Roach of the ignorant 
tank and file may I ask what the “class interest of a small 
minority ’’ has to do with the question ? It is usually possible 
to make some sort of a guess how any domestic policy will 
affect one personally ; but (if we are to assume that self interest 
always moves us) must we apply this to foreign affairs and 
line up, for example, the top half of the super-tax paying 
class as pro-Franco and the rest as Republican ? 

To hold that Franco’s victory would be harmful to this 
country is a legitimate point of view, but to try to assert that 
the victory of one side or the other would be to the advantage 
of a particular class as opposed to the rest of the citizens of 





this country is so much rubbish. As M. Bayet stated in 
his letter, Frenchmen, whatever their party, are agreed that 
Franco-Mussolini-Hitler rule would be a mortal danger to 
France. If we assume that such would be the result of a 
victory by Franco, we may well think that a danger to France 
would be a danger to Great Britain, but let us not bring class 
warfare into everything. If Franco’s victory should harm 
this country the class interests of this ‘‘ small minority ” 
would suffer just as much as, and perhaps more than, the 
interests of us ignorant rank and file. 

Some people, all of whom have not considered the possible 
results of his victory, have a sentimental preference for Franco, 
but to ask whether their ‘‘ class interest’ is a factor in the 
policy of Mr. Chamberlain is as reasonable as to question the 
effect on the proletariat of the victory of the ‘“‘ Gentlemen ” 
over the ‘‘ Players” at cricket !—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, F. H. W. Ross-Lewin. 

Woodlands, St. Olaves, near Great Yarmouth. 


THE EAST ADMONISHES THE WEST 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—That I am in no sense whatever an expert on China Mr. 
J. O. P. Bland must, I feel sure, know as well as I know it my- 
self, and I can only surmise that, in crediting my ‘“‘ encyclo- 
paedic knowledge ” with an extension to that country, he is 
pulling your readers’ legs. 

I am, however, sufficiently informed to realise that Mr. Lin 
Yutang’s book ‘‘ may be summed up ”’ as being, in Mr. Bland’s 
own words, ‘‘a vindication of China’s traditional conception 
of life-values.”’ It was, indeed, precisely in the light of such a 
vindication that I sought to present it in my review. But Mr. 
Bland’s emphasis surely should be, as mine emphatically is, 
on the word “‘ traditional,” for Mr. Lin Yutang hints pretty 
freely that the young are not following his footsteps down the 
primrose path of an enlightened Epicureanism. I ventured to 
suggest, not out of my own knowledge, but from a reading of 
Red Star Over China, that Mr. Lin Yutang’s hint represents, 
nay, more, that it understates the truth; that, in fact, China 
is in the throes of moral and social revolution. 

Mr. Bland suggests that there has never been a time when 
this was not true of China, and plays on the plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose theme. He may be right, but I cannot deny 
myself the pleasure of asking him how long is it since he was 
himself in China, and how much does he know at first hand of 
the China that has arisen since he left? I find it the more 
difficult to resist the temptation of putting this question as I 
have just read in a contemporary journal an article which has 
every appearance of being authoritative, and which begins with 
the following sentence: ‘‘It is already clear that the China 
which entered the present conflict will bear few resemblances 
to the one that survives it.” 

The writer then goes on to explain that recent events “‘ have 
changed the social and political climate of China to such a 
degree that no one can predict the future.” 

It does not require the encyclopaedic knowledge of China 
which Mr. Bland is so mistakenly kind as to attribute 
to me to conclude that the opinion of the writer of the article is 
a priori only too probable.—I am, &c., 

C. E. M. Joan. 

4 East Heath Road, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


POLAND AND HER UKRAINIAN MINORITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—At a time when we are assailed from all sides with appeals 
from the politically oppressed : when we ourselves are spiritually 
oppressed with accounts of widespread injustice and brutality, 
it is with some hesitation that I raise the banner of yet another 
cause. Yet in this I feel justified, for it is one that has received 
no publicity, since the facts have been almost totally suppressed. 
I write of a campaign of forced ‘*‘ conversion’? now being 
waged by the Poles of the Roman Catholic Church against 
the Ukrainians of the Orthodox and Greek Catholic com- 
munions. To embark upon the complex political and ecclesias- 
tical issues involved is not here possible; it must suffice to 
say that the campaign forms part of an anti-Ukrainian drive 
of the Polish State, that is aimed at the ultimate extinction 
of that stronghold of Ukrainian culture—the Byzantine Rite 
which is used by both Orthodox and Greek Catholics. 
Orthodox churches have been demolished or appropriated, 
and their lands confiscated by the Polish State for the use of 
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the Poles. Said Mr. Baran, M.P. at a session of the Seym 
on July 6th, ‘‘ Out of 350 Orthodox churches in the Podlassie 
and Chelm (Kholm) districts 150 have been changed into 
Latin, although not a tenth of them belonged originally to the 
(Roman) Catholics.” Again, at a Conference of the Orthodox 
hierarchy on July 1st, delegates from Grubieszov (Hrubeshiv) 
reported the demolition under civil and police supervision 
of large numbers of churches, in some cases together with 
their presbyteries. 

The chief organ of the actual “‘ conversion ” (of the Orthodox) 
is a so-called Co-ordination Committee, consisting of represen- 
tatives of the Polish clergy, the Polish Riflemen, the Polish 
School Teachers Association, &c. The methods used in the 
** conversion ”’ of both Orthodox and Greek Catholics include 
promise or refusal of work to the unemployed; granting or 
withholding of permits to buy land to the land-hungry, and 
guarantees of exemption from civil penalties to those who will 
change their Church or Rite. Again, to quote Mr. Baran: 
“‘It is not possible for a Ukrainian to buy land, as he will 
never receive permission . . . . There is only one hope, for 
his whole family to change their Rite.’’ Needless to say, 
this proselytism is in flagrant violation of the Polish under- 
taking to guarantee the rights of the Minorities: also of the 
Polish Constitution itself. In regard to the Greek Catholics 
it is also a violation of the Concordat between Rome and 
Poland, of 1925, which forbids change of rite from Greek 
Catholic to Latin without special permission of the Holy See. 

May I express the hope that Englishmen, who have not 
been backward in protesting against political, racial, and 
religious persecutions elsewhere, will concern themselves with 
the politico-religious persecution in Poland ?—Yours very truly, 

HuGo YARDLEY 
(For the Ukrainian Bureau of London). 
27 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
TOTALITARIAN STATE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1rR,—I have read and re-read Mr. A. H. T. Clarke’s letter in your 
issue of July 22nd, hoping that it might be an instance of over- 
subtle irony, but I was forced in the end to conclude—to my 
horror—that he believes what he writes. 

He asks: what are the facts? If he really wishes to know, 
he can soon find out, by reading first, the book that the Bishop 
of Durham was reviewing—The Struggle for Religious Freedom 
in Germany, by the Dean of Chichester—and secondly, 
Searchlight on Spain, by the Duchess of Atholl. 

To take two points. First, his astounding statement, “ So 
strongly is Hitler Christian that he has sent 6,000 Germans to 
help Franco in Spain.”” A more gorgeous piece of unconscious 
irony I have never read, for in the Dean of Chichester’s book 
he will find (page 162) that Hitler is a self-confessed pagan ; 
while in Searchlight on Spain he will read how this ‘“‘ defender 
of the Faith ” caused the merciless bombing of the defenceless 
town of Guernica, in the Christian and Catholic Basque Pro- 
vince. It has surely been sufficiently proved by now that the 
Spanish Government is not, and never has been, Communist 
nor atheist. There have certainly been spontaneous popular 
outbursts against a corrupt and reactionary ecclesiasticism ; 
but in the Basque country, where the priests were devoted to 
the people, there was no “ persecution” of religion, while 
elsewhere in Government territory, Protestant congregations 
and pastors have gone unharmed. 

Secondly, it is hard that the Bishop of Durham should be 
taunted with the Erastianism of the Church of England since 
he has worked unceasingly for the abolition of State interference 
in ecclesiastical matters.—Yours faithfully, 

G. B. Timms, 
Assistant Priest, St. Bartholomew’s, Reading. 


THE MYSTERY TRIP 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR] 
S1r,—Believe me or believe me not, the experience of Mr. 
Frogmarsh in Mr. Bryan Guinness’s story with the above 
title in last week’s Spectator is exactly that of a steward in 
the ‘Queen Mary’ in her early days, who, one day after 
work took a Mystery Trip in a Southampton charabanc, only 
to find himself deposited at—the ‘Queen Mary.’—Yours 
faithfully, FRANK STONE. 
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NURBURGRINGRENNEN 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


NICHT weit von K6ln, im Eifelgebirge, erstreckt sich Europas 
schénste Autobahn, der Niirburgring. Hier finden alljahrlic, 
die grossen internationalen Autorennen statt, zu denen von 
Nah und Fern die schaulustigen und sensationshungrigen 
Zeitgenossen eilen. Sie kommen mit Kind und Kegel, mit 
Sonderziigen und Autobussen, mit eigenem Auto, Motorrad 
oder Fahrrad. Manche kommen auch schlicht auf Schusters 
Rappen, wie man heute noch die Rasse der Fussginger, riistig 
zwar aber doch schon aussterbend, nennt. 

Die ganze Landschaft erinnert an Wallensteins Lager, 
Viel Zelte, in den die Wandervégel, Pfadfinder, Hitlerjungen, 
aber auch 4ltere Jahrgaénge mit ihren Familien kampieren, 
Viele Uniformen, Flieger, Gendarmen, Infanteristen, Pojj. 
zisten, SA und SS Manner, manche in Austibung ihrer Pflicht, 
mehr aber als Neugierige. Staubige Strassen, ein ewiges 
Dréhnen von Motoren, die auf den Zubringerstrassen nur 
schrittweise weiter kommen. Und tiber all dem Larm und 
Staub erhebt sich die Niirburg, 678 m hoch, nur im Nordosten 
von der etwas héheren Hohen Acht iiberschattet. Die Niirburg, 
um die sich in vielverschlungenen Wegen die Autobahn zieht, 
liegt im Schnittpunkt zweier Achsen, von denen die eine 
Koblenz mit Malmedy, die andere K6ln mit Trier verbindet, 
Die Bahn selbst in tiber zwanzig Kilometer lang und bietet 
alles an Sensationen, was Fahrer und Publikum erwarten. 

Wochenlang wird geprobt. Ein heisser Kampf wird um 
jeden Kilometer ausgefochten. Ob man mit 99 oder 10 
Stundenkilometern tiber die Strecke braust, das ist hier die 
Frage. Am Vortage verlor ein italienischer Wagen, Farina 
auf Alfa Romeo, so viel Oel, dass ein Teil der Bahn villig 
verschmiert wurde und die teiden Favoriten Brauchitsch und 
Stuck ins Rutschen kamen. Darauf wurde die Autobahn 
gesperrt und erst wieder sorgfaltig gereinigt. An diesem 
Vortage erzielte Nuvolari mit Auto-Union die schnellste 
Zeit; er brauchte fiir die ganze Strecke 10.03, 3 Minuten, 
also 136 km pro Stunde. 

Dann brach der grosse Tag des Hauptrennen an, ein Tag 
voll Aufregung und Uberraschung. Nachdem die Menschen 
neugierig die grossen langen silbergrauen Rennwagen in 
ihren bunt lackierten Fahrboxen bewundert und sich die 
Firmennamen ehrfurchtsvoll zugefliistert haben, ‘‘ Alfa Corso,” 
** Auto-Union,” ‘‘ Daimler-Benz.” usw., suchen sie sich einen 
guten Platz. Fuchsrdhre, Karussell, Schwalbenschwanz, so 
heissen die beliebtesten und begehrtesten Platze. Bald aber 
ist die ganze Rennstrecke von einer Doppelmauer aus Men- 
schenmassen buchstablich abgeriegelt. 

Das Drama beginnt, mit dem Startschuss vollzieht sich der 
Anfang eines Spieles, das zwischen Sport und Mord pfeil- 
schnell zu Ende geht. Wie viele Gallons Blut, Benzin, Oel, 
Schweiss und Tranen hat schon die weisse Bahn des Nit- 
burgrings getrunken! Jetzt denkt keiner an Opfer und Tod, 
alle Augen hangen an den drei Ungetiimen, die den Kopf 
der vielképfigen dahinbrausenden Hydra bilden : drei Namen, 
drei Wagen, drei Farben: Startnummer 12, 16, I0— 
Brauchitsch, Seaman, Caracciola,—das sind die drei Ersten, 
die Runde um Runde, im ganzen sind es 22 Runden, die 
anderen fiihren oder hinter sich herziehen. Pl6tzlich verandert 
sich die Phalanx der Triarier ; Caracciola, der 4lteste und 
bekannteste der deutschen Rennfahrer gibt auf, wegen Magen- 
krampfen, wie man spater erfahrt. An seine Stelle tritt, 
oder fahrt, Lang, der zwar den Anfang an mitgemacht, aber 
dann wieder ausgeschieden war. Brauchitsch fiihrt, seine 
Ziffer 12 ist rot auf dem Rennwagen gemalt, der Fahrer tragt 
eine ebenso grellrote Sturmkappe. 

Jetzt halt sein Wagen am Ersatzteillager, auch Seamans 
und Langs Wagen halten, alle drei Fahrer auf Mercedes. 
Es ist vor der 17. Runde. Auf ecinmal ein gellender Schrei : 

“ Brauchitschs Wagen brennt ! !” 

Schon wird der Rennfahrer aus dem brennenden Auto gerissen, 
wiahrend die roten Flammen aus dem gelblichen Qualm 
ziingeln und schon in wenigen Augenblicken ist der Brand 
geléscht und Manfred von Brauchitsch versucht das Unmog- 
liche, das Verlorene wieder aufzuholen. Aber kurz darauf 
kommt Manfred zurtick, zu den Tribiinen, zu Fuss, mit 
versengtem Hemd, mit verrusstem Gesicht, das Steuerrad in 
der Hand, gebeugt aber nicht gebrochen. Das Schicksal hatte 
entschieden, beim Kilometerstein 9, 8 hatte es ihn erreicht. 

Der Englander Seaman hatte gewonnen. Hipp hipp hurrah! 
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LAMB TO HAZLITT: A NEW-FOUND LETTER 


By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 


We are said to bring back from travel only what we carry 
forth. If this were literally true I should not have learned 
in Gibraltar what I might just as well have learned in Boston— 
that a long letter of Charles Lamb’s, possibly unpublished, 
was to be seen in a private collection of autographs which 
I might have seen for the asking at any time through many 
years. On my return from the Mediterranean, I did ask, 
and found a letter from Lamb to William Hazlitt, dated 
January 7th, 1806. 

Not many years ago Mr. E. V. Lucas was in Boston, seeking 
—as he sought elsewhere, and with such amazing success, 
in America—for unpublished letters of Lamb’s. Was it possible 
that this one had escaped him ? I turned at once to his Letters 
of Charles and Mary Lamb, those three volumes invaluable 
for their content and their editing, in which all the letters 
of Lamb and his sister known in 1935 are assembled. Among 
those addressed to Hazlitt were one dated November roth, 
1805, and another, January 15th, 1806. The letter of January 7th 
was not there, and the presumption that it has never been 
published was strongly sustained. 

In early 1806 Lamb and Hazlitt had been friends for less than 
two years, but an early occasion for intimacy had arisen through 
Hazlitt’s painting, in 1804, the portrait of Lamb in the character 
of a Venetian senator, which hangs in the National Portrait 
Gallery. This letter of January 7th, 1806, will be seen to have 
for its chief topic the funeral of Lord Nelson, which was to 
occur on January 9th. Nelson had fallen at Trafalgar, 
October 21st, 1805. In the letter of November 1toth, Lamb 
wrote to Hazlitt: ‘‘ Wasn’t you sorry for Lord Nelson ? 
I have followed him in fancy ever since I saw. him walking 
in Pall Mall (I was prejudiced against him before) looking just 
as a Hero should look; and I have been very much cut up 
about it indeed. He was the only pretence of a Great Man 
we had. Nobody is left of any name at all.” In the letter of 
January 15th he wrote: ‘‘ Lord Nelson is quiet at last. His 
ghost only keeps a slight fluttering in odes and elegies in 
newspapers, and impromptus, which could not be got ready 
before the funeral.” 

The new-found letter provides an entertaining yet substantial 
link between the two to Hazlitt printed in Mr. Lucas’s first 
volume. More than that, it adds, if only by suggestion, a section 
to the panorama of London spectacles which, for our own 
generation, culminated, only last year, in the coronation of 
King George VI. London appears to have been no less agog 
for a dead hero than for a new King. 

The provenance of the letter now to be printed is simply this : 
It was one of the autographs assembled in England by George 
Peabody, the American-born London banker and philanthropist. 
From him it passed to his kinsman and business associate, 
Samuel Endicott Peabody, from whom it has come by inherit- 
ance to its present owner, his grandson, Mr. Harold Peabody 
of Boston. Inthe album containing it a memorandum describes 
it as “‘ the gift of H. T. Parker, Esq., of Boston.” This was 
manifestly Henry Tuke Parker, of the Harvard Class of 1843, a 
Corresponding Member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, long a resident of London. There, besides acting at 
times as an agent for the Boston Public Library, he made 
himself useful to George Peabody with advice regarding books. 

The letter, addressed ‘‘ Mr. W. Hazlitt, Wem, Shropshire,” 
is dated at the end merely “7*" JanY.” In another hand- 
Writing, probably Hazlitt’s, the date ‘‘JanY 7, 1806,” is 
written at the beginning. Hazlitt at this time was living 
with his father, the Rev. William Hazlitt, at Wem, near 
Shrewsbury. 

But enough of explanation. Here is the letter, with all 
the imperfections of its haste upon its head : 





(7 Jan’ 1806) 
Dear Hazlitt 

I have been a long time without writing to you, but I don’t 
know that it has deprived you of any valuable communications. 
Nothing has occurr’d to deserve a special dispatch: I have 
also had upon my mind to write a long letter to Malta; and 
whenever that duty came over me, I thought I must write 
to you, and how could I make out two letters ? & which should 
I set about first ? and in the same manner that occurr’d, when 
I thought of setting about one to you. So it is in contradictory 
duties, when one cannot reconcile interest to pleasure, or 
virtue to ease, or industry to indolence, which I take to be 
duties all pretty equally alike. 

You know Lord Nelson is dead. He is also to be buried. 
And the whole town is in a fever. Seats erecting, seats to be 
let, sold, lent &c. Customers crowding in to every shop 
between Whitehall and St. Pauls, and the tradesman & the 
customer changing parts, the latter being willing to become 
the obliged person, and the former assuming new airs of 
choice & selection. “A favor to beg of you M". Tape—to 
let my young Ladies come and see the funeral procession on 
Thursday—my girls are come home from school, and 
young folks love sights”—M". Tape very grave “‘ how many, 
Maam ? ”—‘‘ O! there’ll be only me, and my three daughters, 
and perhaps their cousin Betty, and two young men to escort 
them, unless my Cousin Elbowroom happens to come to town, 
then there’ll be nine of us.” —‘‘ I am afraid it will-be impossible 
to accommodate so many, if one of the young ladies will come 
we perhaps shall be able to put her in the second floor.” Exit 
Customer with thanks, & returns on Thursday with fourteen 
more than the number first begged for. Cold Edgebone of 
Beef and Small Beer suffer for it about three oClock. 


The Streets are in a perfect fever. The whole town as 
unsettled as a young Lady the day before being married. 
S‘. Paul’s virgers making theic hundred pound; a day in six- 
pences for letting people see the scaffolding inside, & the hole 
where he is to be let down ; which money they under the Ros2 
share with the Dean and Praecentors at night. 

Great aquatic bustle tomorrow. Body to come up from 
Greenwich with Lord Mayor & City Barges. Fillets of veal 
predestined to be demolish’d at the Temple in the afternoon. 
All Chiswick, Pimlico, & Pancras emptying out in the morning 
into the Temple. Templars don’t pay for Militia men tho’, 
sO one tax to be set off against another. If you with your 
refinements were here, you would be as fidjety as a Scotchman’s 
hand between the fingers, you could neither eat, sit, read nor 
paint, till the corpse were fairly laid. The ghost of the funeral 
will walk till over Sunday night I’m sure, & the streets be 
perturb’d. You can’t get along for People going about staring 
to see where it will come by, or asking when it will come by, 
and Have you got a Seat ?—‘“‘I for my part am indifferent about 
it, only it looks foolish not to see it.’ And “I suppose it 
will be like all other shows, but the Crowd and the Bustle is 
agreeable’ ‘‘ I for my part have no relish for spectacles, but 
my Husband is going to take the young Miss Squeezes out of 
the country, that are come up out [sic] 100 miles to see it, & he 
dont like to disappoint them” And then the oldest Miss 
Squeeze declares she dont know whether she shall like to see 
it or no, for she is afraid it will be too affecting. She is sure 


she shall turn her head away from the window as it goes by. 
O the immortal Man !—but when the time comes it is odds 
but the pressing & thrusting dont constrain her to turn her 
eyes into the street against hr will, & who can help it >—— 
Just to get the Buzzing out of my head let me remember 
I thank 


something vastly different—The American Farmer. 
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you for sending it to us, and am a little sorry that I cannot 
say so much in its praise as the usual compliments in these 
cases require. To shame the Devil, then, at once, it does 
appear to me a very stupid uninteresting Book. In what 
kind mood you pick’d it up I can’t guess, or how Wordsworth 
also came to give his testimony for it, but to me it is perfectly 
disagreeable. Why should a book be pleasant to one, that 
if it were made into a man (the binding a coat, the leaves a 
shirt with a frill, the &c. &c. make out the rest of the metamor- 
phosis, I have no time, Lord Nelson & one thing or other,— 
my head’s dizzy) if the said book were a man & not a book, 
would be odious? A wretched purse-proud American 
Farmer with no virtue but industry & its ostentatious con- 
comitant charity, no ideas but of clearing land & setting the 
poor to work (damn him for that if I was a lousy Beggar happy 
in the Sun) calling Ladies young women & praising them 
for decent mirth & needle work & possibilities of being notable 
mothers: things too tradesman-quaker-like (quakers the 
worst of tradesmen) to come into that agreeable book the 
young man’s best companion or the Apprentices Guide : 
cold and chill and barren as D'. Franklin’s Golden rules or 
Poor John’s Thoughts in an American almanac. Thou 
that hast read Romeo & Juliet & Midsummers Nights Dream, 
to feed on the garbage & husk of dried leaves of legers & 
journals & swallow ploughs & harrows! If I didn’t like it 
as you expected, it might be in part (principally, no doubt, 
its own stupidity) in part because we had just read thro’ 
Bruce’s Travels with infinite delight where all is elive & novel, 
& about Kings & Queens & fabulous Heads of Rivers, & 
Abyssinian wars & the Line of Solomon & he’s a fine dashing 
fellow & intrigues with Empresses & gets into Harams of 
Black Women, & was himself descended from Kings of 
Scotland: not farmers & mechanics & industry— 

The above written in great precipitation, so can’t answer 
for the style & grammar, just to get rid of a vapour fit which 
comes often & clouds us over. Shall be more cool when 
Lord Nelson is buried, & one can walk the streets with less 
justling, & when the crowding & madness of the people is 
still —Believe me, dull or giddy, 

Yours as ever. 
C Lams 7‘ Jan’, 


TORY HISTORY 


The Second Tory Party, 1714-1832. By Keith Grahame Feiling. 
(Macmillan. 15s.) 

WHEN Mr. Feiling some twenty years ago first began upon the 
history of party he opened up a most promising and profitable 
vein of research. There are few things more significant in 
English history than the proper analysis of parties, the under- 
standing of their function in our political system and of their 
roots in divergent group-interests and social classes. Mr. 
Feiling addresses his book to “‘ all interested in the place of 
party in English civilisation, its function in politics and the 
lives of its greatest exponents.” The history of the Tory 
Party has the further attraction that it falls very conveniently 
—almost aesthetically—into three distinct and well-defined 
periods. There is that of its origin in the conflicts of the 
Civil War, the party which triumphantly made the Peace of 
Utrecht and came such a resounding crash with the death of 
Queen Anne. Of this Mr. Feiling has already written 
the history. There is the second period, the long years in 
the wilderness under the Whig ascendancy ending up with the 
formation of a recognisably modern Toryism under the younger 
Pitt in reaction against the French and Industrial Revolutions. 
This is the subject of Mr. Feiling’s present volume. This 
period also ends with a satisfactory crash; though there is a 
case for thinking the crash of 1846 over the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, with the splitting of the party in two and its exile from 
power for thirty years, a more significant date in Tory history 
than even 1832. But no doubt Mr. Feiling has his reasons. 
Then there is the third period, which has not yet reached its 
close. It is a great subject and it has happily found a dis- 
tinguished historian in Mr. Feiling to write it up. It is much 
to be hoped that he will continue his work to give us some 
day the history of the party in its third period, the party we 
know today. 

This book is a great advance on the earlier volume ; it has 
more unity and is altogether more strongly and vividly written. 
Mr. Feiling’s forte is a gift for felicitous and sometimes 





== 


nostalgic phrases, an apt and widely-drawn command of 
quotation, a sense of the picturesque for which one is grateful, 
if it is not always relevant to the narrative. The strength of 
the book lies in its admirable pen-sketches of political per. 
sonalities. Mr. Feiling quotes by way of motto a sentence 
from an eighteenth-century Under-secretary of State: “Jf 
would be as well if we had not quite so many politicians, 
But these things are a pox which we pay for liberty.” Mr 
Feiling can hardly regret that, since it gives such an Opportunity 
for his talent of political portraiture. The younger Pitt, jt 
is not too much to say, is the hero of the book, and it is a very 
sympathetic personality that Mr. Feiling portrays: a man 
of real principle in an unprincipled age, of a lofty devotion to 
the State, guided by a great ambition and his sense of duty 
where so many others were by a mean and pecuniary self. 
interest, high-minded, cold, proud, standing apart from others 
and by that fact their master: in a word, a great man. Fox 
emerges an altogether less attractive figure.. There is a detailed 
portrait of Canning to whom Mr. Feiling is clearly sympathetic ; 
it is evident that his sympathies are with the Liberal Tories and 
against the Ultras, whom he regards as responsible for breaking 
the party. And there are innumerable little sketches of lesser 
men, of Spencer Perceval, Huskisson, Lord North, of such men 
as Archibald Hutchison of whom we would gladly hear more. 

Yet in spite of the obvious attraction of the subject, the 
history of a great party, there are difficulties which make it 
disappointing from a literary point of view. There is the 
discontinuity of Tory history after the disaster of 1714, the 
fragmentariness and quasi-submergence of the party which 
have weighed too heavily upon its historian. In fact, as he 
tells us, there was a solid core of about a hundred Tories in 
the House of Commons throughout the worst period of the 
Whig ascendancy ; in the very middle of it they had a majority 
in the representation of the English shires. They were the 
party of the country gentlemen par excellence: ‘‘I hate all 
lords,” said Squire Western, ‘‘ they are a parcel of courtiers 
and Hanoverians—my daughter shall have an honest country 
gentleman.” The fact that this was the social basis of the 
party may be seen again and again in its attitude towards 
legislation and policy; they hated the National Debt which 
was such a pillar of the moneyed interest behind the Whigs 
—Hutchison went so far as to propose a capital levy for paying 
it off. As landowners they naturally disliked the land-tax 
and thought that the burden of taxation should fall upon direct 
rather than indirect taxation. When Pitt introduced his 
legacy duties they helped cynically to restrict thein to personal 
property. (Yet why should one say “cynically ” ?—It was 
all a question of economic interest and _ self-preservation.) 
There were certain other elements of continuity too: they 
remained the Church party as against Dissent, even if they 
could not raise the traditional cry of ‘‘ Church and King” 
under the first two Georges, but had to wait for a ‘‘ British” 
King in George III; they had their areas of strength—the 
four south-western counties returned Tories throughout the 
century ; there was the University of Oxford with its attitude 
“*the rulers of Great Britain are always wrong and the rulers 
of Oxford always right.” 

In view of all this, the book, in spite of its distinguished 
qualities, the research that has gone into it and its vivid writing, 
is not an entire success as a history of the Tory Party. Mr. 
Feiling tells us that he has concentrated on “ the genealogy of 
the party, and the inter-relations between its leaders.’’ This 
means a purely political history; but the history of party cannot 
be dealt with in solely political terms : the economic, social and 
intellectual factors are no less important. The criticism has 
been made that the book deals inadequately with the thought 
of the period ; and we could well have spared a great deal of 
the details of ministerial changes, often in themselves of no 
great importance, for some treatment of such Tory writers as 
Swift, Bolingbroke, Johnson, Southey, Coleridge. Even more 
important is the consideration that to write a real history of 
the Tories during their long period of exclusion from powef 
would need research of a much more local character, among the 
archives of the towns and lesser country magnates, rather than 
among the already well-known great collections whose owners 
form a regular aristocratic muster-roll in Mr. Feiling’s Preface. 
But perhaps the time has not yet arrived for that ; and sucha 
book, though it would be more specifically a history of the 
party, might well be less good reading than this. 

A. L. Rowse. 
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CHINA YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


China Only Yesterday. ByInnesJackson. (Faberand Faber. gs.) 
ChineseEvergreen. ByVictorPurcell. (MichaelJoseph. ros. 6d.) 
Japan’s Gamble in China. By Freda Utley. (Secker and 


Warburg. 6s.) 
Japan in China. Her Motives andAims. ByK.K. Kawakami. 


(John Murray. 5s.) 

Japan in China, By T. A. Bisson. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 
WitH her centres of civilised life bombed into smithereens, 
her countryside “‘ scorched ” and her “‘ intellectuals ”’ wandering 
like the Israelites in the desert, China can never hope to pick 
up again wholly the threads of her old existence. This thought 
adds a melancholy tinge to the otherwise unalloyed enjoyment 
that one gets from Miss Jackson’s picture of China of yesterday. 
It is the outcome of a year spent in China as a wandering 
scholar, and it owes its brilliance of colour to the scholar’s 
keen sense of appreciation, abundance of human sympathy 
and delightfully unspoilt taste for novelty and petty adventure. 
Miss Jackson has a talent for living, humorous description 
and character sketching, which she applies to such diverse 
subjects as the street barbers of Shanghai, her university 
professors (she went to China partly to study Chinese poetry), 
third-class travel on Chinese railways, and the coming of 
spring at Nanking, when “the air is spongy and slightly 
scented. Little whirls of dust career merrily at the street 
corners; shafts of sun fall on muddy house-yards and hairy 
pigs are seen comfortably asleep on the roadway, their sides 
beating with warmth.” 

Half of Miss Jackson’s Wanderjahr was spent in attending 
courses at Chinese universities, the rest in travelling. Her 
travels took her to the top of two of China’s famous Sacred 
Mountains. On one of these, Hengshan in the province of 
Hunan, she was treading the same ground as Mr. Purcell, 
who, in Chinese Evergreen, which is an account of a journey 
through the central Southern provinces, gives us another 
glimpse of pre-War China from a somewhat different standpoint. 
The difference is well illustrated in their respective accounts 
of a common experience. Miss Jackson strikes, as usual, 
the human and personal note, and gives us a living portrait 
of the “‘ gentle-faced monk” in charge of the temple where 
you stay on the mountain summit and of “ the two gentlemen 
from Yunnan” who were her fellow-guests. Mr. Purcell 
is, typically, inspired to a dissertation of his own on mountain 
worship and the catholicity of Buddhism. Throughout his 
book he uses the vicissitudes of travel to give rein to his own 
reflections on the history, literature and philosophy of the 
“Middle Kingdom ” (he is, as he says of himself in the preface, 
“a naturally garrulous person’’). In and between, however, 
we get some interesting sidelights on Chinese characteristics, 
and these include a nice example of the Chinese genius for 
avoiding unpleasant facts. To avoid admitting that, since 
the formation of the ‘“‘ National Front,” the Government 
were still at arms drawn with the local Communists, the 
officials had taken to calling the latter ‘‘ Trotskyites ”’! 

Coming to the China of today, China in the throes of a struggle 
which threatens to blot out so much of the picture which 
our two travellers present, we have a trilogy of books dealing 
with the struggle from three separate angles. Miss Utley is 
the spokesman of the Left. Her book, fapan’s Gamble in China, 
is open to several criticisms. Issues are over-simplified—it is a 
little misleading to say that ‘“‘ the prospect of China developing 
her own resources for her own benefit was the real cause of 
the present war ” ; the author builds too much on the notori- 
ously sandy foundations of statistics, and there are occasions 
when she comes perilously near to a suggestio falst. To give 
an instance of this, she asks one to credit a story reflecting on 
British policy which appeared in a Japanese monthly periodical, 
of which only a handful of Englishmen would be likely to 
have any knowledge, for no better reason than that “ there 
were no denials in the British Press or Parliament.” Allowing, 
however, for considerable parti pris wherever capitalism 
versus Communism comes into the question, and for a somewhat 
exaggerated insistence on the rottenness of the Japanese 
social and political systems, we have here a knowledgeable 
and well-documented statement of the case against Japan. 

The reverse of, the medal appears in Mr. Kawakami’s 
Fapan in China. But what a poor impression it is! What 
better proof of the weakness of Japan’s case than the fact 
that her apologists base their excuse of her actions in China 
Primarily on the assertion—and a contestable one at that— 








that China was heading towards Communism. And as: for 
the second pretext, China’s “anti-Japonism,” surely its 
instigation has come not so much from the Commintern, 
as Mr. Kawakami suggests, as from Japan herself. The book 
has, however, a value in calling attention to certain important 
movements, such as that of the “ Blue Shirts,’’ which are apt 
to be slurred over by pro-Chinese writers, and Mr. Kawakami 
should be read so that he may at least be given the chance of 
mitigating the complete condemnation of Japan which in this 
country is more or less universal. 

The American writer of the last book on our list stands 
midway between the champions of the “ Right” and the 
“‘ Left.” He is non-partisan and dispassionate, as befits the 
author of a study carried out under the aegis of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. This has unfortunately led to a colourlessness 
which makes the book heavy reading. If prepared to face 
this, the reader will find in Mr. Bisson’s Fapan in China (he 
and his Japanese fellow-author have, it will be observed, 
hit on an identical title) a sound and scholarly appreciation 
of the principal factors in the Sino-Japanese conflict and, in 
the concluding chapter, a specially interesting account of the 
state of affairs in Manchukuo which, as the writer suggests, 
may become “ a prototype for China.” G. E. HUBBARD. 


MANY WORDS 


The Windsor Tapestry. Being a study of the Life, Heritage 
and Abdication of H.R.H. the Duke of Windsor, K.G. By 
Compton Mackenzie. (Rich and Cowan. 16s.) 


THIS book is a tiresome and rambling attempt at a biographical 
study. It fills 584 pages; at least two-thirds of them are 
irrelevant to the subject. There is no index (and, for that 
matter, no table of contents), though the lack of one hardly 
matters, still no reader is likely to consult the book for.any 
serious purpose. The style is curiously démodé ; two examples, 
taken from a page chosen at random, may suffice as illustrations : 

“On August 9th, 1931, the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
flung herself on her back in the traditional style of hysterical matrons, 
drummed with her legs on the pavement, and howled for Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald to come down from Lossiemouth and restore her.” 
And five lines lower down : 

“Tt was even suggested, though of*course not in so many words, 
that the Old Lady of Threadneedle Street had been carrying on 
with Mr. Baldwin and Sir Herbert Samuel—as well as Mr. MacDonald 
—and that as a result she bore in her womb the embryo of a three- 
headed bulldog whose name—National Government—had already 
been chosen.” 

The first hundred pages are an unsystematic and haphazard 
record of events between 1894 and 1912. The first page of 
the first chapter is a good specimen of this record. Paragraph 
one gives an account of the birth of a son to the Duke and 
Duchess of York. Paragraph two describes Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s reflections as a schoolboy—on this particular 
day—in Richmond Park. Paragraph three begins: “* The 
afternoon of that auspicious day was saddened by an explosion 
at the Albion Colliery near Pontypridd.” On page ror we 
are not yet out of the wood. The Prince of Wales matriculates 
at Magdalen, and we have a long excursus on Magdalen as 
the author knew it. Then follows a chapter on royalty in 
the War, with the usual excursuses—one of them on monarchy 
in Greece and the deposition of King Constantine. So the book 
contimues until, suddenly, there is a break; pages 234-347 deal 
at length with the marriages and mistresses of the House of 
Hanover. It is difficult to understand why such a digression is 
made at this stage of the book, and why it is necessary to intre- 
duce so much detail about the four Georges. The reader is in- 
clined to remember an answer of Queen Victoria to one of Lord 
John Russell’s many constitutional lectures to his sovereign : 
‘*The Queen cannot make out what the doctrines of the 
Revolution of 1688 have to do with this.” Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie’s account of the scandalous lives of the sons of 
George III is’ followed by another disquisition of some sixty 
pages on ‘“‘ The Church of England and Marriage.” Mr. 
Mackenzie’s manner of conducting a controversy on a com- 
plicated question of ecclesiastical law may be seen from the 
concluding words of his chapter. He is discussing the signifi- 
cance of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s broadcast of 
December 13th, 1936. He gives two possible interpretations ; 
the second is, simply, that “‘ as some might put it . . . founded 
upon one divorce, the Church of England has now been 
triumphantly refounded upon another.” 
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hundred and fifty pages we have Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s 
views on the abdication of King Edward VIII, though we 
have, as usual, a great many oiher things as well. Mr. 
Mackenzie may be right or wrong in thinking that the King 
was unfairly treated, and that his advisers mishandled the 
question of his marriage, but it is futile to suppose that 
the abdication was carried through against the wishes 
of the majority of the King’s subjects in this country and in 
the Dominions. Moreover, whatever his opinions may be, 
Mr. Mackenzie will have put himself out of count for most 
people by the cheap and silly sarcasm with which he decks 
out his case. His book is likely to do some harm to the cause 
which it sets out to defend. It will not do much harm, because 
few readers other than gossip-hunters will have the patience 
to get through even a tenth of it. E. L. WooDWARD. 


TIME TO SPARE 


The Problem of Leisure. By H. W. Durant. (Routledge. 10s. 6d.) 


THE right use of leisure forms a problem which has lately 
much occupied the public attention and been brought to the 
notice of the readers of this journal by a series of articles. 
Mr. Durant’s book gives a survey of that problem from all 
its aspects; the relation of leisure to work and to unemploy- 
ment, the objective facts about the use of leisure time, the 
reasons for which these various uses are preferred. The real 


problem of leisure is—why is there a problem at all? Before 
the machine age there is no sign of its having existed. It is a 
problem only in advanced capitalist countries; and Mr. 


Durant’s first task is to account for its existence. Its cause is 
two-fold ; machine industry on the one hand deadens personal 
faculties and interests by repetitive or uncomprehended work, 
and so cripples the constructive instincts which are necessary 
to the satisfying use of leisure, and on the other hand breaks 
up the traditional personal relationships of the small workshop 
or village community and so destroys also the social framework 
within which leisure can best be enjoyed. Personally and 
socially the machine worker leads an incomplete and atomistic 
existence ; fit enough for his task, which generally calls into 
activity only a fraction of his capabilities, he is unfitted by it 
for a full human life. Nor is this all. His work is not only 
overspecialised, it is also tiring—not only is the creative instinct 
atrophied, the stores of energy which might be called to its 
fulfilment are exhausted. Finally, any likelihood that the 
worker might find a dominating interest in the ulterior pur- 
poses of the work to which he contributes, an interest which 
should compensate him for the monotony of his personal task 
and so vivify at least his mental faculties, is destroyed by the 
overwhelming social superiority of leisure over work of any 
kind. A conspicuously leisured class forms the limelit apex 
of the social pyramid, and its values permeate the whole. 
The fact that its members are rarely completely leisured, that 
many of them carry a heavy burden of voluntary work, is not 
stressed by the publicity which brings them before the general 
eye. Leisure is opposed to, and not complementary to, work ; 
hence the problem. 

At the same time, leisure is increasing. Hours on the 
whole grow shorter, through Trade Union activities, Govern- 
ment legislation on behalf of young workers, and the occasional 
initiative of enlightened employers. The institution of 
holidays with pay will carry the process further. Women’s 
leisure in particular has increased with the fall in the birth- 
rate. What do people do with their spare time ? Mr. Durant 
discusses the various agencies catering for their demands, 
from the public house and the greyhound track to the W.E.A. 
and the Youth Hostels. The picture which he builds up is 
incontrovertibly a depressing one. More and more passive 
entertainment, demanding a minimum of co-operation from the 
entertained, is provided and eagerly accepted; the mindless 
film, the professional game of football, the pin-table which 
cain be worked by a child. For a vast number of people, the 
only kind of leisure occupation requiring any sort of application 
is the filling in of football coupons. On the other hand, there 
are bright spots. Rambling and cycling clubs,.and to a lesser 
extent the Adult Schools and the W.E.A., all show increases 
in membership, and these are spontaneous organisations calling 
upon the active and often exacting participation of their members. 
Mr. Durant does not mention the increased use of libraries, 
muscums, and galleries, nor, indeed, dwell at all on reading as a 





penny library, on its present scale a very recent growth, does 
not by any means circulate only trash ; and the success of the 
Penguin and Pelican books points to a general taste better than 
that assumed by the daily Press. And ahead, if we only haye 
the wits to grasp our opportunities, Jie possibilities of a further 
great revolution in industry; of the wheel coming full circle 
and mechanisation freeing mankind from its own Original 
consequences. The intelligent master of a machine, unlike 
its unthinking servant, will not be unfitted by his work for g 
full human existence. But social change, Mr. Durant insists, 
must accompany technical evolution. Cramping class barriers, 
the social premium on idleness, are obstacles ;_ the lack of any 
sense of organic membership of the community must be 
remedied. The problem of leisure cannot be solved alone} 
it is one with the problem of life in society. 
HONOR CROOME, 


GILBERT WHITE 


The Writings of Gilbert White of Selborne. Edited by H. J, 
Massingham. (Nonesuch Press. £3. 10s.) 


OF all English authors, Gilbert White would have been mog 
astounded, I think, by posterity’s verdict upon him, not by 
the prodigious mass of opinion about him, the hundred and 
more editions of him on the shelves of the British Museum and 
the Bodleian, or by the scholarliness of so many of his fans, 
trying, over a century and a half, to fit him into some pretty 
fantastic pigeon-holes, but simply by the fact that he had fangs 
at all. That thousands of people, over a long period of time, 
should have taken not only an interest but a delight in such of 
a country parson’s trivialities as ‘‘ cut 100 cucumbers. Sweet 
autumnal weather. Hardly here and there a wasp to be seen, 
Mr. Richardson came. Mr. Richardson left us. Water 
cresses come in. Cut 158 cucumbers ” &c., &c., would have 
seemed to him, I think, both an incredible and a touching thing, 

A pre-occupation with trivialities is by no means the whole 
of White, but I do not think I am alone among his fans in saying 
that it would be a nice problem to have to choose between the 
value of the famous observations on earth worms and the charm 
of such an entry as: ‘“‘ On this day Mrs. Clements was delivered 
of a boy, who makes my nephews and nieces again §7 in number, 
By the death of Mrs. Brown and one twin they were reduced to 
56.” There have been innumerable, and I think for the most 
part unfortunate, attempts to catalogue White, and Mr, 
Massingham speaks in terms of appropriate doubt of “ critics 
with scientific interests like Grant Allen, Warde. Fowler, 
Mr. Walter Johnson and Mr. E. M. Nicholson (who) ate 
very apt to speak of Gilbert White’s discoveries of some 
of Nature’s secrets as ‘anticipations,’ as though he were 
a kind of John the Baptist who prepared the way for revealed 
truths, the immutable and apocalyptical gospel of our own 
times.” It does not seem to have occurred to many critics 
that White’s immortality rests, not solely, but very largely, 
on White’s humanity. Before anything else, he is intensely 
human: a great gossip, a lover of trifles, an insatiable pryet 
into the affairs of man and nature, a sort of charming busybody, 
an intelligent but fallible observer of the everyday life of wood, 
field and village, a warm-hearted man who loved keeping bees 
and pigs and took absurd delight in the prodigal numbers of 
both his cucumbers and his relations. In short, dare I make 
the heretical suggestion that White did what he did for fun? 
What he set down, whether hastily or carefully, with delicious 
impressionism or admirably informed detail, is alight with the 
personal joy that arises from something done for pure love and 
curiosity. White might have been astounded by the fact 
that he had fans ; he would have been shocked by much of the 
critical gas given off for his benefit by a century and a half of 
editors. 

This being my point of view, I feel that the best edition of 
Whit: should be simple, honest-to-God, uncluttered by edi- 
torial doctrine, pruned where necessary, its marginalia reduced 
toa minimum. In this respect I can find no quarrel at all with 
the Nonesuch-Massingham combination. Lovely and dignified 
and satisfying though they are, these two volumes give the 
impression, as the best Nonesuch work has done in the past, 
of the man being greater than the edition. In no case more 
than White’s could this have been a happier feeling. Nonesuch 
have rightly made a book for Selbornites, not bibliophiles, and 
they have my gratitude. H. E. BATEs. 
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MR. ORIOLI AND SOME OTHERS 


Adventures of a Bookseller. By G. Orioli. (Chatto’and Windus. 
2s. 6d.) 

mete a Commissar. 
tos. 6d.) 3 

[ Look Back Seventy Years. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.) 

$0 What? By Charles Landery. (Dent. 8s. 6d.) 

As the Sparks Fly Upward. The autobiography of Patrick Alex- 
ander. (Jonathan Cape. tos. 6d.) 


By Vladimir Koudrey. (Hamish Hamilton. 


Tue ever-victorious army of autobiographers presses forward 
rank on rank, like the marching men of the news-reel who 
tramp Red Square or the Templehoff. Their column stretches 
from the inarticulate adventurer on the right, scarcely able to 
nut together two sentences, to the verbose hack on the left 
fank who has never stirred from Fleet Street. They tell 
anecdotes, they teach lessons, they plead causes ; they describe 
their childhoods, their souls, their friends, their natives, their 
mistresses, their betters; they amuse, they instruct, they 
bore, they nauseate ; but how rarely do they produce something 
that can claim to be judged as a work of art. 

Mr. Orioli is the exception. He is detached, witty and 
frank. He knows how to write. His book proves incon- 
trovertibly that he also knows how to live. He starts from 
the time when he was nearly (but not quite) born in the lunatic 
asylum at Imola; and ends fifty years later in his native 
village, wondering how his life compares with that of his 
friend, the boy Bastaniello, who went to South America and 
brought back fifty thousand francs for his parents. In the 
three hundred pages between, he contrives to give an impression 
of development and—what is so uncommon in autobiographies 
—a sense that the author has been alive all the time ; and was 
not galvanised into some sort of sensibility by war, revolution, 
love, success, or some other external cause. 

He began at fifteen as a barber’s assistant. 

“ Among my clients was the dwarf Mingulé. He was the smallest 
man I have ever seen. The top of his head reached exactly to my 
hips.” 

“ This head was a normally shaped and even fine one, with brown 
hair which he kept beautifully parted. I had to curl the front of 
jt every week with a hot iron, and the ends of his moustache as well. 
He dressed with elegance, wearing patent-leather shoes on his tiny 
feet. Mingulé had been carefully educated by a priest. He never 
went to school: in fact very few people had seen him at all, since 
his family did not allow him out of the house.” 

“From time to time his brothers took him at night in their cart 
© be shown at some local fair, though he was not on view at any 
of the fairs at Alfonsine. They stayed away often for weeks in 
the provinces, travelling with a small tent into which they put him 
when he was on show, and finally returning with a sackful of money. 
I never found out what was charged as an entrance fee, nor what 
the dwarf did when he appeared before the public. He probably 
made a speech as he was a good talker and actor. He also knew 
French, and I once found him in his little chair reading a volume of 
Maupassant.” 


Mingulé was kidnapped; but enough has been quoted to 
show the lively style. After his military service Mr. Orioli 
came to England where he starved, taught languages, and 
had some distinctly queer adventures. Eventually he estab- 
lished himself as a bookseller, a profession for which he has 
evidently outstanding gifts. He has met a number of remark- 
able people, both known and unknown, and when he writes 
of them he manages to convey their personalities, together 
with his own views on them, clearly and economically. Adven- 
tures of a Bookseller may be recommended to all in search of a 
book that contains not a word of politics and a great deal of wit 
and good sense. If a critic may be permitted a somewhat 
highflown simile, it is like a delightful picnic among sunny ruins 
with lots of long loaves of bread, salami, fruit and several litres 
of red wine. 

Is there a single Russian emigrant, White or Red, cavalry 
officer, engineer, countess or agitator, incapable of constructing 
something fairly readable in the way of a life story? It may 
be doubted. Literacy was confined to a few inthe days of 
the Tsar, but that few seem to have no difficulty whatever in 
putting their careers into narrative form. These histories 
are often shallow, overcoloured, and improbable. The fact 
Temains that they bear some resemblance to books. Mr. 
Koudrey’s parents were divorced and his mother’s second 
husband was Krassin. He was therefore, when a boy, familiar 
with revolutionary plottings as an intermittent background 
to family life. He himself was not specially interested in 
such matters, but when the revolution came he was caught up 
with it and at one point was made a commissar. Later he 








was sent to England and worked in Arcos. He had plenty of 
opportunities for studying the effects of the new régime, and, 
having formed an unfavourable opinion of it, he was lucky 
enough to find himself in a position to escape. Once a 
Commissar is not a masterpiece, but it contains some interesting 
first-hand material. 

Mr. Lacon Watson’s memoirs are so unpretentious that the 
weapons of criticism are blunted. He has written a number 
of novels and general works, about which he is unusually 
modest. After an education at Winchester and Cambridge, 
and some indecision as to what career he should take up, he 
became a schoolmaster. Then he took to authorship. During 
the War he became a censor and Reuter’s correspondent in 
Italy. When he lived in Staple Inn he knew Festing Jones 
who sometimes, but not always, allowed him to speak with 
Samuel Butler. 

Mr. Charles Landery, described by his publishers as a 
‘* white-collar ” tramp, removes us at once from the intense 
respectability of Mr. Watson’s surroundings. At the age 
of fifteen Mr. Landery went from Scotland to join his parents 
in Canada, gave up his job there and worked in garages, 
theatres, hotels and farms; he sold fish and refrigerators ; 
he sowed buttons on spats; and he decorated windows. 
His story is competently expressed ; but, like the life he has 
lived, formless. 

Mr. Patrick Alexander, who appears to be of Irish origin, 
has a literary personality that many will find uncongenial. 
** Lords, knights and squires were frequent visitors”’ (p.49) 
to his father’s house. Contact with the great seems to have 
done little to mitigate the father’s irascibility or indeed his 
son’s. There are moments when it is hard to decide whether 
Mr. Alexander junior behaved as he did because he was so 
frequently beaten and kicked; or whether Mr. Alexander 
senior’s lack of control was induced by the invincible tire- 
someness of his son. Anyway, the author went to South Africa 
and South America on a cargo boat, served in Egypt as a 
private in the Guards and saw active service in France and 
Russia. His adventures were numerous. We leave him 
drinking ‘‘ old sparkling burgundy,” a suitable prelude to the 
rigours of a campaign in Waziristan, the projected sphere for 
his future activities. ANTHONY POWELL. 
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By FORREST REID 


Meat for Mammon. By Mary Mitchell. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 

Chosen People. By Seaforth Mackenzie. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

The Larger View. By Benjamin Kaverin. Translated by E. Leda 
Swan. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


Miss MITCHELL’s Meat for Mammon is, no doubt, ‘‘one of the 
tales which have been told a hundred times.” It is none 
the less interesting for that, and none the less fresh, since 
the freshness is in the manner, the characters, the point of 
view. I should think nobody who begins the novel is likely 
to leave it unfinished, or even to skip a passage. The style 
is light, witty, concise; the subject not of a kind that can 
grow old-fashioned so long as human nature remains what 
it is; and the philosophy is sound. For Miss Mitchell, 
in her own way, is a philosopher, and all the more persuasive 
because she is mever consciously didactic. She has her code, 
her standard of values, but these are expressed through her 
characters, and largely through their suffering or happiness. 
This may be to give a misleading impression of her work, 
which is as free from a missionary element as Jane Austen’s. 
The tale is the thing, but the tale is never permitted to stray 
from reality, its development is strictly logical, and, if it pleases, 
it is not because rewards or punishments are arbitrarily dealt 
out, or because in the end ‘‘ Jack hath Jill.” In a sense the 
characters reap what they sow, but not always what they 
are worth. Sara, long before we leave her, we know can 
never be happy, yet she is worth much; while it is doubtful 
if Len can be more than moderately happy, though he is 
the kindest and most unselfish person in the book. On the 
other hand, the smug Philip is happy, having obtained every- 
thing he desired. Sophocles, for this very reason, would 
have made him wretched, but Sophocles, when he connected 
misery with the gratification of desire, was thinking of Oedipus, 
not of a self-complacent business-man, hard, unimaginative, 
and ungenerous. Further, the moral of the whole thing 
seems to be that falling in love is a blind guide so far as 
successful marriage is concerned. 

. The two girls, Luce and Sara, daughters of Sir Henry 
Dawslip, a brilliant surgeon, both love blindly, and marry 
in haste against the advice of their parents. Yet the parents 
are right, for when passion wanes it does not in either case 
leave friendship or esteem behind it. Sara discovers the 
essential meanness of Philip, his contempt for all that does 
not lead to money-making. Luce discovers that she is tied 
to a man devoid of ambition; kind, it is true, but so soft 
that anybody can impose upon him. Would Sara have been 
happy with Len, Luce with Philip? Even that is hard to 
say. For after all, to be an idealist like Sara is easy when 
‘one has ten thousand a year, and to become a shrew like Luce 
is perhaps easier still when the children need boots and their 
father refuses to press his clients for fees due to him. It is 
here that Miss Mitchell is so good—in the expression of 
counter-claims, the difficulties and complexities which quite 
ordinary situations may create. Sara’s chief tragedy is that 
she watches her boy growing more and more like Philip, 
driving hard bargains, taking advantage of his school-mates, 
judging all things from a mercenary standpoint. Luce’s 
trouble is that her boys are too much the other way. When 
Sir Henry dies, and there is some money to educate them, 
her hopes revive, but they are speedily disappointed. ‘‘ Though 
Tommy was exceedingly glad to get the chance of doing law, 
it was, it appeared, with the sole ambition of coming into 
Dad’s office, while Roger, though amenable to studying 
medicine, plumped for a branch which filled his mother 
with disgust and despair: he, it turned out, had long nursed 
the hope of becoming a vet.” 

So there itis. Roger’s desire springs from his love of animals, 
Tommy’s from his love of Dad. Our sympathies are com- 
pletely with them, yet we can see Luce’s point of view as well. 
How different it is from her husband’s appears even at the 
close of their honeymoon, when they find themselves in a 
railway-carriage with two sticky little boys, who make friendly 
overtures which she repulses. But Len takes one of them on 
his knee, and the thought occurs to her: Supposing she 
were to produce a pair of brats like that! And then, more 


despondently: ‘‘ Even if she did, Len would probably like 





them. She had never come across anyone so hopelessly 
indiscriminate.” 

Of course we prefer Len, but the incompatibility of tem, 
perament remains, and when the first erotic ecstasies are over 
it is all that does remain. Miss Mitchell brings this out well 
where she might have been more subtle, I think, is in the draw. 
ing of Philip. One can imagine with what delicate, hardly 
perceptible gradations an artist like Henry James would hay 
revealed Philip’s true nature. Miss Mitchell does so to 
abruptly: Philip is all right at one moment, all wrong at the 
next. One remembers the portrait of Rosy Muniment in The 
Princess Casamassima—the most wonderful example I caq 
recall of the gradual revelation of a character. The fact that 
Professor Beach in his excellent book on James finds Rosy 
charming does not alter my opinion. Rosy is very far from 
being charming, and Henry James knew it, and in a single 
remark—‘“ I don’t like her ”—made by one of the characters 
near the end of the tale, confirms all the doubts and suspicions 
that have been accumulating in the reader’s mind from the 
beginning. This, I feel, is how a character ought to be drawn, 
because it is thus—and particularly I should think after mar. 
riage—that people reveal themselves in life. Miss Mitchell's 
obvious defence would be that she was writing of a person 
much less deep than Rosy, and that her method has the advan- 
tage of making misconception impossible. At all events, she 
has written a good novel, and her humour is delightful. 

Mr. Seaforth Mackenzie’s Chosen People is, too, a study of 
character. I liked it less than his first book, The Young 
Desire It, though it has, I admit, the fascination of strangeness, 
The atmosphere, indzed, is decidedly menacing, and below the 
surface of commonplace respectability we are aware of forbidden 
passions that may break through at any moment. In the fore- 
ground Mr. Mackenzie places a pair of young lovers, Richard 
and Marjorie, who are normal: but that is a device; they really 
are subsidiary figures ; the Elisons, a family of Jews with whom 
they become entangled, form the genuine subject of the book. 
And the Elisons are peculiar; in life one would avoid them. 
The father, ageless and placid, remains merely a slightly sinister 
onlooker, and the daughter, Deborah, is only sixteen. But 
the mother, Ruth, is an unscrupulous degenerate, dominating 
her daughter, and deriving a perverse pleasure from the idea of 
marrying her to her own lover. I confess that Ruth is tod 
complex for me ; I have to take her on the author’s word. The 
scene is Sydney, and the time today, but, while I read, the hands 
of the clock seemed to be gliding back, until I found myself 
in the equivocal and half-forgotten world of Barbey d’Aurevilly. 
How that guileless old romantic would have loved writing this 
tale, introducing a touch of Catholicism so that it might have the 
additional piquancy of blasphemy, and thereby endanger his 
own salvation. Mr. Mackenzie is not a disciple of Barbey: 
he is a realist, and much more convincing ; nevertheless, I think 
he might like Les Diaboliques. 

In a Russian novel one expects the characters to be a little odd, 
and that there will be plenty of psychology. The oddness, I 
imagine, consists chiefly in the fact that emotions are displayed 
in all their primitive nakedness ; nobody quite grows up ; the 
child remains visible in the man. It is remarkable, in this 
respect, how little difference there is between Kaverin’s picture 
of contemporary Russian life, and the life described by Sologub 
or Dostoievsky. The Larger View is not a masterpiece, but it 
was distinctly worth translating. The people are chiefly pro- 
fessors and students ; politics lurk in the background ; but the 
plot turns on the theft of some valuable manuscripts, and one 
of the young heroes, Trubachevsky, is immediately suspected: 
There is no decisive proof against him, but there is the fact that 
he had the opportunity, and his old master, from whom the 
treasures have been stolen, is almost alone in believing in his 
innocence. It is a long story, with many characters, and that 
strange, dream-like persuasiveness which distinguishes Russian 
fiction. The Russians are the most realistic of all writers, 
because into no other realism is the element of fantasy so closely 
woven. I liked The Larger View: The students are students— 
young, impulsive, boyish. And this sympathy with youth, 
this gift for creating it, is another characteristic of the Russian 
genius, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR ARCHIBALD 
DOUGLAS 


By Archibald C. Douglas 


Admiral Douglas (1842-1913) was apparently the first 
Canadian to obtain a naval cadetship. He was also, when a 
young commander in 1873, the director of the first British 
naval mission to Japan. His son’s unpretentious biography 
(Totnes: Mortimer, 8s. 6d.) shows that, though Admiral 
Douglas, in the long happy days of peace, never saw active 
service, he had an interesting career and rose to be a Sea Lerd 
of the Admiralty under Goschen and Lord Selborne and, finally, 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. Memoirs of this kind, 
indeed, illustrate better than more exciting volumes the 
multifarious duties that the Navy has to perform in odd corners 
of the world. Douglas, when on the China station had, for 
example, to find out what the Russians were doing in. 1877 
in Northern Siberia or the Spaniards in the islands near Borneo, 
and later he had to soothe the offended Sultan of Muscat 
and handle a Venezuelan difficulty. Mr. Douglas intersperses 
a good many anecdotes, notably of Lord Charles Beresford 
and Edward VII as Prince of Wales, of the Duke of Edinburgh 
and others, and his illustrations recall the days of sail when 
his father was young. 


OFF IN A BOAT 
By Neil Gunn 


Mr. Neil Gunn, after twenty years in the Civil Service, 
suddenly decided to throw up his job and sell his house, and to 
exchange security for freedom to write cnd sail his newly- 
acquired boat. The readers of his other books will know that 
he had good reason to believe in himself as a writer, but he 
knew nothing about sailing or petrol engines. He does now. 
In Off in a Boat (Faber and Faber, 10s. 6d.) he tells how he 
and his wife picked up their knowledge by sheer hard experience 
on a first trip through the Inner Hebrides. There have been 
recently a lot of books on the same theme, and Mr. Gunn 
makes no particular variations on it. He made the same 
mistakes that all novices make when buying a boat, and was 
deceived in the time-honoured way about the age of the motor. 
But as a writer he is no novice, and he deals with fairly common- 
place incidents and often-described places in the Hebrides 
from a sort of private angle that conveys to the reader the 
author’s feeling that no one had ever sailed in a small boat 
round Skye, Mull and Eigg before. 


OTHER MEN’S LIVES 
By Sir George Dunbar 


Sir George Dunbar’s Study of Primitive Peoples (Nicholson 
and Watson, Ios. 6d.) begins with a general survey of pre- 
historic society and then gives more detailed accounts of the 
extinct Tasmanians, the North American Indians as first 
known to Europeans, and the Abors in the foothills of the Hima- 
layas. It may be objected that the Red Indians and the 
Abors are not exactly primitive in the same sense as the 
Tasmanians were. The Indians had indeed built up a 
complex social and political organisation, and the Abor 
hillmen, whom the author visited in the course of his official 
duties, live in villages and till the soil. Sir George is justified 
in comparing what is known about these three peoples’ 
religious conceptions and speculating about the origin of the 
supernatural idea. But his first-hand account of the Abors, 
whom their neighbours dislike but whom he found attractive, 
is the best part of a somewhat confusing book. 


IN DEFENCE OF LETTERS 
By Georges Duhamel 


In this collection of what appear to be journalistic papers 
(Dent, 8s. €d.), the distinguished author of the Pasquier 
Chronicles discusses many of the topics that relate to his pro- 
tession. M. Duhamel is a publisher as well as an author, and 
he has therefore a closer insight into the actual machinery of 
literature. Censorship, the export of books, royalties on 
library circulation, the competition of radio ard cinema, and 
the difficulties of the bookseller, are some of the themes that 
M. Duhamel embroiders with his good sense ard feeling for 
professional dignity. It is all good ‘‘ shop ” talk, enlivened 
with personal anecdotes and delivered by a man who is at once 
informed and decided in his opinions. Those who enjoy a 
bookish conversation with a man of considerable charm will 
find much to please them in Jn Defence of Letters. 


——= 


THE AUGUST MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly opens with a thoughtful and timely artig. 
on ‘“‘ The Boundaries of Flight ” by Mr. H. E. Wimperis, who 
indicates in simple language the limits to speed and height 
that are imposed by the air and by the human frame. We 
have, he thinks, nearly approached the limits, though the gize 
of flying boats, if not of aeroplanes, may be substantially 
increased. Mr. E. Morgan Humphreys describes “ Welsh 
Nationalism and its Background” but does not, like the 
recent deputation to the Prime Minister, make any definite 
proposals. Mrs. Amabel Williams-Ellis, under the head of 
“* Moscow Mystery,” analyses anew the recent trial of Bukharin 
and others as a melodrama such as our Elizabethan dramatists 
would have understood better, perhaps, than we can. 


Mr. C. B. Fry, writing on cricket, is at his best in the 
opening article of the Nineteenth Century on ‘‘ There were 
Giants in those Days.” His reminiscences of ‘‘ W. G,” 
** Ranji,” Spofforth, Barnes and others are vivid and instructive, 
and his comments on what he regards as inartistic moder 
batting are pungent indeed. Mr. Philip Graves explains 
lucidly ‘‘ The Question of Alexandretta,” and Mrs. Strong 
describes at length “‘ The Augustan Exhibition in Rome,” 
designed of course to show Signor Mussolini as the heir of 
the Caesars. Sir John Russell’s article on “‘ National Planning 
in Agriculture ” is a useful corrective to much idle talk on the 
subject ; our difficulties, as he says, are very great, and “ the 
problem of relating price of agricultural produce to cost” has 
first to be solved—if it can be. 

The Cornhill prints an encouraging article by Mr. A. E, 
Keeton on “ British Music ”’; Richter, he says, professed to 
know of no English composer except Sullivan, but within 
Mr. Keeton’s half-century of experience our new English 
school has asserted its worth. 

The Practitioner has a notable series of articles on physio- 
therapy in general practice. Sir Leonard Hill deals first 
with ‘The Basis of Physical Medicine” and other well- 
known authorities write on hydrotherapy, the use and abuse 
of ultra-violet radiation, massage and cognate subjects. 

The English Historical Review has a valuable though difficult 
article on ‘‘ The Present Position of Studies in English Field- 
Systems ” by Mr. E. Barger, who suggests that we may yet 
learn more about agriculture in Roman Britain. Mr. G. B, 
Henderson has discovered in the private Clarendon MSS, 
evidence to show that Palmerston, as Prime Minister in 1855, 
induced his Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, to advance 
£500 out of the Secret Service Fund to Panizzi for an expedition 
to rescue six State prisoners from a Neapolitan island-prison. 
Gladstone had contributed £100 and advised Panizzi to apply 
to Palmerston. 

Chambers’s Journal contains among much fiction several 
interesting articles, notably one on ‘‘ Sheep Dogs and their 
Masters,” by Mr. J. H. McCulloch, and an account by Miss 
Marguerite Wood of ‘‘ The Highland Folk Museum ”’ that 
has been brought together by Miss I. F. Grant, the well- 
known Scottish historian, in the old Free Kirk on Iona—a 
most appropriate setting for such a collection. 

In the Empire Review Commissioner David C. Lamb, of 
the Salvation Army, comments adversely on the recent Report 
of the Empire Settlement Board. It is, he thinks, unduly 
pessimistic in suggesting that we have few potential emigrants 
to spare and that the Dominions would do well to look to 
other European countries for settlers. Dr. Lamb holds that 
we could save money by helping unemployed families to 
emigrate at a cost of £1,000 per family. 

Query, the excellent monthly periodical published at 2s. 6d., 
which is described as ‘‘ a cross between a book and a magazine,” 
has followed its first issue on Czechoslovakia with an equally 
instructive one on The Jews. The list of 29 contributors includes 
names as distinguished as Sholem Asch, Hilaire Belloc, Henri 
d: Kerillis, Lord Londonderry, H. G. Wells, Sir Kingsley 
Wood ard Josiah Wedzwood. Practically every possible 
point of view is represented, from the psycho-analytical 
approach of Wilhelm Stekel to the anti-semitic outbursts of 
Sir Oswald Mosley. The remarkable thing is that the various 
views d) not cancel each other out, but contrive to give an 
impartial and accurate picture of the truth. The anti-semites 
cannot complain if their own words discredit them. The 
illustrations complete the text; it is significant that while 
anti-semitism in practice can be shown by photographs from 
life of the dead bodies of the mutilated and injured, the supposed 
facts on which it rests can only be illustrated by reproductions 
of comic drawings of the wicked Jew from Julius Streicher’s 
picture books. Query carries no advertisements, is 2dmirably 
produced, and fully justifies its claim to deal exhaustively 
with the subject in hand. It fulfils a real need at the present 
time, and the list of forthcoming issues arouses the greatest 
expectation and curiosity. 
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MOTORING 
Holiday-Wise admit that most of my complaints were trivial. It is a 


It seems quite unbelievable in these sophisticated days that 
anyone should ask anyone else’s advice about holiday motor- 
touring. In a year or so it will hardly be possible to drive 
from the Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea in August without 
finding half the hotels on the way booked up. This very 
week I hear that if you want to take your car across the 
Channel you must either go round by Hamburg or wait 
until September, unless you get somebody’s returned car- 
space, like a stall at a successful play. You would have 
thought that there was nothing to learn about the game, yet 
I have had half a dozen letters within the last month asking 
for advice on every imaginable point. 


For the Blue 

In the matter of the car’s needs there is no longer very 
much to say. A decent modern car’ can very well go off 
into the blue without more than the barest spares—the blue 
being any place that may still exist 50 miles from help. 
None the less, knowing or rather never knowing what may 
happen to the best-found cars made on the most civilised 
roads, I would urge upon these correspondents the wisdom 
of setting out with new tyres ; of carrying a couple of spare 
valves ; of taking the best and latest maps available. Having 
before now suffered acutely from the lack of them, these 
three have impressed themselves upon me more than anything 
else ina good many years of British and continental travelling. 


Travel Very Light 

Naturally you will start off with your engine and everything 
else newly cleaned and tuned up, the whole car as fit as you 
can make it. Only the real novice needs to be told that, 
but what more people seem to need to be told every year, 
no matter how bitter or how numerous the lessons they have 
already learnt, is the immense importance, in an ordinary- 
sized car, of keeping the weight down as much as possible. 
If you are going to climb mountain ranges of any great 
height, leave as much as possible behind. I forget what 
the exact figure is, but roughly speaking every pound weight 
becomes two at over a certain altitude. 

Last year it fell to me to burden my unfortunate and 
ancient car with enough luggage-weight for two of her power 
and, bulging and creaking, the springs flat, the engine always 
pressed to its utmost, to drive her over the highest passes 
in the Pyrenees and Alps in five countries. Nothing broke, 
but that was just a miracle. What I chiefly remember is 
having to climb so many of these passes on bottom gear 
and the unendurable shame of being overtaken on the steepest 
stretches by insignificances. Also, the petrol consumption 
was at least 50 per cent. above normal. Take the minimum 
of clothes. Laundries abound from sea to sea. 


The British C imate Body 

I have lately driven on trial a car with a body which is, for 
this country, the first to compete seriously with the type that 
has been familiar on the roads of the Continent for some 
years. The 25-h.p. Wolseley drophead four-seater coupé is 
avery fast car with a new development of the sort of body we 
need for all the weathers of Britain. Frankly up to now I 
do not think we can congratulate ourselves on the progress of 
the home-designed drophead (particularly of the four- 
seater), which is, beyond dispute, the general carriage of 
the immediate future. Its hood is too cumbrous, as a rule, 
and too complicated in operation; it is apt to rattle abomin- 
ably ; it is nearly always draughty, with the needle-point 
draughts that are so infinitely sharper than the hearty gales of 
the open tourer ; and, stupidest mistake of all, they are tco 
small behind. 


The Wolseley Drophead 
The new Wolseley avoids all these faults and for that 
Teason takes rank as an innovation. I could criticise several 


Points in this clever design, but in the end I should have to 





thoroughly successful design, and they should almost certainly 
improve upon it next time. You have here a car that will 
carry four large people in reasonable comfort—not so common 
as you might think. The hood is weathertight as a saloon, 
and it is really easy to put up and down. It did not rattle 
during my trial and there were no draughts when it was up. 
It really had the advantages of the open and the closed car. 
All it wanted in my view was deeper seating, which is easy to 
correct. 

For the rest, it is an exhilarated edition of the normal 
25-h.p. model on a shorter wheelbase. It will do more 
than 90 miles an hour in convenient circumstances, and it is 
one of the very few cars of its power that will do so at the 
price, £498. That feature, however, is not nearly so inter- 
esting in this country as the coachwork. 


A Gloucestershire Valley 

To the best of my belief and strictly according to the 
evidence of the map the river that creates the valley has no 
name. It is no more than a brook, and its length is less than 
five miles from source to disappearance—for that is what it 
does—it disappears, somewhere near Woodchester. It crawls 
past the monastery and then is no more seen. As a river, 
then, its existence is beneath ordinary notice, but very few 
real streams can boast of so much pleasant country, village, 
wood, valley and common land, in so short a span. Above 
it, to the north, lies Minchinhampton Common, that breezy 
expanse from whose wind-clipped turf you can see so clearly 
over the Severn Valley and into Wales. Minchinhampton 
Common can lay no claim to the exclusiveness of the unfre- 
quented. Many people play golf on it, particularly on 
Saturdays and Sundays, and it is known by name hundreds 
of miles away. Yet it contrives to remain one of the minor 
open spaces of the West, and if you go there at any time but 
summer, you will find it empty most days of the week. 


A Hillside Village 

Just under the western edge of the common you slide down 
into Amberley, a village of centuries-old houses rashly perched 
on the side of the hill, all built of Cotswold stone, all arranged 
as if ona predetermined plan. The school-house is hideous, as 
are most of them, and the church serves well to emphasise the 
contrasting suitability of every other building, including 
the newest inn, but nearly all the other houses that compose 
the picture you see as you come down off the edge of the 
common are as they should be. It is nearly impossible to 
walk or drive anywhere without climbing or going down a 
hill, all of them steep and pretty long. 


English Woodland 

There is the one that drops you like a stone into the valley 
at Woodchester, the other that delivers you with hot brakes 
into Stroud, and the third, the “ W ” which behaves in a 
most Alpine manner, with hairpins and sweeps, before you 
get off it on to the level at Nailsworth. And this one brings 
you to the second half of the valley of the nameless brook. 
The road runs to Avening under the immense dusky spread 
of ancient beech trees, a miniature of English woodland 
scenery. On the other side of this absurd stream there is a 
lake and sloping meadows which are dazzling white in spring 
with the thorn that is so famous hereabouts. A very sharp 
bend to the left outside Avening village brings you back to 
Amberley over the common. The whole thing takes you no 
more than seven miles, but it is one of the best corners of 
the Cotswold. JOHN PRIOLEAU. 

[Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price payable 


must be given, as well as the type of body requred. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.} 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Wuat with holidays and a heat wave at home and fresh 
rumblings in the Far East, who can wonder that Throgmorton 
Street is a very dull place? Wall Street is doing its best 
—and it is a surprisingly good best—to keep us all recovery- 
minded but I am afraid that, for a few weeks at least, London 
will be content to do a quiet jog-trot some way behind. 
Partly on that assumption, the writer of these columns will be 
watching, not too keenly, the ebb and flow of the financial 
tides from distant shores until September brings the City 
back to work. There may be some excitement in between 
if the Russo-Japanese situation gets really nasty, but my guess 
is that markets will oblige by remaining quiet and reasonably 
good. 


Looking back over the past two months, one must feel 
that solid progress has been made. Apart from the home- 
rail disappointment, the industrial market has recovered 
about 7 per cent.; gilt-edged have been steady as a rock; 
the commodity groups have responded fairly sharply to 
Wall Street’s clarion call ; and sentiment, which, along with 
the technical position, fixes the “tone” of markets, has 
definitely improved. A pause now will do no harm ; indeed, 
it is justified in relation to the American position. Wall 
Street’s rise, as everybody knows, has latterly outstripped the 
recovery in business, and most people here would now like 
to see the business statistics catching up. Perhaps when I 
return next month the American steel operating ratio will 
be over 50 per cent. If it is, and the political horizon is still 
as clear as one can expect in these days, we should have better 
markets in the autumn. 


x * * * 
RICHARD THOMAS PROSPECTS 


Well, Sir William Firth has made his confession to Richard 
Thomas shareholders—his worst sin was one of over- 
optimism—and the financing scheme, with its attendant 
capital modifications, has gone through. As Sir William 
said, the bankers had right as well as might on their side, and 
there was really nothing to do but accept the terms imposed 
and hope that when the new plant gets into its stride condi- 
tions will have improved enough to allow big profits to be 
earned. Then the bankers can be gradually paid off and 
shareholders will have a chance of reasonable dividends. 


This, however, is looking rather far ahead. For the 
current year, shareholders were told very frankly, the prospects 
are not favourable. The company is carrying heavy standing 
charges on the uncompleted Ebbw Vale works ; demand in 
recent months has fallen away, necessitating a curtailment of 
operations ; and profits to date are disappointing. Obviously, 
it would be foolish to budget for any payment on the Prefer- 
ence capital this year and the chances of an Ordinary dividend 
must be very slender indeed. The truth is that the company’s 
prospects are now more closely bound up than ever with a 
genuine world revival which must begin in the United 
States. At 75 the 44 per cent. debenture stock seems to 
me to be an attractive 6 per cent. risk, but the Preferences, 
at 8s. 6d. and the Ordinaries at 2s. 9d., must now be regarded 
as essentially long-term speculations. At current prices 
the Preferences are the better value for money and, if I 
were a holder, I should grit my teeth and see things through. 


x * * x 
L.M.S. PREFERENCE PROSPECT 


As I suspected, there is nothing in the London, Midland 
and Scottish or the Great Western statements to relieve the 
gloom from Waterloo and King’s Cross. The L.M.S. has 
done its best to keep the scoring down on the expenditure 
side, but the batting has been too good. Increased wage 
rates, plus higher costs of raw materials, have raised total 
expenditure by £1,040,000, against which there has been 
a saving of £503,000, representing economies due to the 
reduction in the volume of traffic. Thus, the L.M.S. 
expenditure bill has risen by £537,000, and as receipts have 
fallen by £959,000, net revenue is down by £1,496,000 
for the half-year. 


This is less disastrous than the £1,780,000 decline on 








the L.N.E.R., but that is the best that can be said of jt 
The market’s fears that the board would postpone any 
payment on the 1923 preference stock until the end of the 
year have been realised, and frankly it is difficult to gee 
how more than 3 per cent., at the outside, is going to be 
earned. During the current half-year, as I explained lag 
week, the expenditure side will make a better showing, but 
I do not feel happy about gross receipts. The passenger 
section may hold up reasonably well, but unless trade takes 
a sharp upward turn there will be another heavy fall in 
goods and coal. Still, I would not sell L.M.S. preference 
stocks or, for that-matter, the ordinary, at today’s levels. 
Although there is nothing immediate to go for, the stocks 
have fallen to prices from which there is scope for recovery 


later on. 
x * * * 


GREAT WESTERN PROBLEMS 


Relatively, the fall of £818,000 in the net revenue of the 
Great Western is steeper than that of the L.M.S. In this 
case gross receipts from railway and ancillary businesses 
fell by £306,000, largely a reflection of the setback in the 
South Wales coal and tin plate trade, while expenditure 
was £522,000 higher. The board does not tell us how to 
apportion the rise in costs as between wages and materials 
or to what extent it was possible to effect economies on the 
operating side, but the inference for stockbrokers is fairly 
plain. For the first time an interim payment on the Con- 
solidated Ordinary stock is being omitted, which inevitably 
raises the question: Will the 3 per cent. rate necessary to 
preserve the full trustee status of the Great Western’s prior 
charge stocks be forthcoming at the end of the year? 


The market’s guess, based on the passing of the interim, 
is that the board does not intend to pay 3 per cent. if this 
should involve drawing heavily on reserves and this seems 
to me a fair deduction from the facts. Admittedly, the 
board has maintained the 3 per cent. rate in past years in 
face of considerable criticism from the purists, but if this 
policy is to be continued, why depart from the tradition 
of a small interim payment? On present indications Great 
Western is not likely to earn more than 1 to 14 per cent. 
on its ordinary stock this year. My own feeling is that 
unless the trade outlook has improved very substantially 
by the end of the year, it will be wise to assume that earnings 
will condition the rate of dividend distributed. 


* * * * 


Venturers’ Gorner 


Without pretending to any expert knowledge of photo- 
graphy, I am impressed by the possibilities of the Dufay- 
Chromex company. On the strength of the latest report of 
progress the §s. ordinary shares have risen sharply from 3s. 
to 5s. 6d. and part, at least, of the buying has been very 
solid. It is obviously going to take time before colour photo- 
graphy or cinematography really gets a hold, but the long- 
distance prospects seem promising. Meanwhile, it seems 
to me that a speculative buyer might do worse than consider 
the £1 ordinary shares of Ilford, Ltd., at 26s. These shares 
have been neglected during the recent excitement about 
Dufay-Chromex, although Ilford has a substantial investment 
in the new enterprise. 


The point is that Ilford ordinaries are very conservatively 
valued at the current price without making any allowance 
for the possibilities of the Dufay-Chromex holding, from 
which, of course, no revenue has yet been raised. For the 
year ended October 31, 1937, Ilford raised its net profits 
from £108,630 to £135,175 and its dividend from 7 to 
8 per cent., so that the yield is over 6 per cent. The company 
has a good balance-sheet, is strong on the technical side 
and enjoys progressive management. There should be 
chances of capital appreciation in the shares over the next 
twelve months. 

Custos. 


(Financial Notes on page 248) 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMPANY MEETING 


RICHARD THOMAS AND COMPANY 
SCHEME FOR NEW FINANCE APPROVED 











Tue eighty-ninth Ordinary General Meeting of Richard Thomas and 
Co., Ltd., was held on July 28th, at Southern House, London, 


Be William Firth (Chairman and Managing Director), in the 
course of his speech, said: Those of you who were present at the 
previous meetings and heard some of the questions put and answered 
will, I am sure, forgive repetition. Why did we select the Ebbw 
Vale site ? Is it a good site geographically ? Can the heavy cost be 
justified ? Is the excess over the estimate due to careless estimating 
and careless supervision ? 

Ebbw Vale is a favourable site, because of its proximity to our 
own coal mines, where cheap, and extremely good, coking coal is 
obtainable, and because it is well situated, both for export and 
inland distribution. The site is approximately 24 miles long, and 
its length makes it eminently suitable for the type of plant we have 
built. We have, in sequence, our coke ovens, blast furnaces, steel 
works, hot strip mill, cold reduction mill, and finishing plant, with 
delivery sidings adjacent to the Great Western Railway. 


Wuy SITE was CHOSEN 

We chose the Ebbw Vale site because, socially, we thought it was 
a fault to build in a district where there was no unemployment and 
to neglect a district where there was grave unemployment. We 
were also anxious to make a good case for isolating the tin-plate 
trade to Wales, its birthplace. We feared if we built the plant 
outside Wales it might result in other tin-plate plant being built 
outside Wales, and the eventual removal of the tin-plate industry 
from Wales. 

From a time factor point of view we have been exceedingly un- 
lucky. If, instead of delaying erection while we endeavoured to 
persuade the industry to build a co-operative plant, we had proceeded 
with our programme twelve months earlier, we should have avoided 
the extra cost, due to wage increase and abnormal demand conditions, 
that raised the cost of machinery and buildings and foundation work, 
and we should have benefited from the 1937 conditions, when demand 
exceeded supply, and today 3 should have been able to present to you 
a very different picture. I think the profits the new works will 
contribute in the interval will more than make good to the share- 
holders the cost of our bad timing. 

CHANGED TRADING CONDITIONS 

The only criticism that can justly be directed against your board 
for this additional expenditure is that it was embarked upon before 
the money was secured, and I must confess, in the light of subsequent 
events, it is difficult satisfactorily to answer such criticism, but at 
the time your board approved of this additional expenditure trading 
conditions were entirely different from those now prevailing. Viewed 
in the light of world conditions then, and our then order book position, 
there was every indication that our old type plant and other properties 
would yield profits substantially in excess of the £2,138,000 we made 
in the year under review, and there was every promise of such profits 
being maintained. In this atmosphere your directors felt justified 
in embarking upon this additional expenditure. They did not antici- 
pate, noi I think did anyone else, the sudden and almost catastrophic 
collapse of trading conditions in America, and the heavy fall in 
commodity values throughout the world. 

Provision of the new £6,000,000 will give us (if we include the 
£250,000 set aside to take care of starting up difficulties) an increase 
in our working capital of approximately £1,891,917, as compared 
with January, 1937, the prospectus date, because undivided profits 
and depreciation reserves at March, 1938, had increased our working 
capital as compared with January, 1937, by approximately £877,000, 
to which must be added the £1,014,903 provided for in the new 
scheme. This additional working capital may not be needed if trade 
is bad, and sight should not be lost of the fact that under the terms 
on which we are borrowing the new money we are not bound to take 
the whole £6,000,000 unless we need it. 

CURRENT YEAR’S OUTLOOK 

With regard to the immediate future, I think the current year will 
be a disappointing one. We are carrying heavy standing charges 
on the uncompleted works. In recent months demand has been 
small and our order book is unsatisfactory, although in the tin-plate 
section it is 18 per cent. better than it was in July, 1935. Since 
March our operations have been substantially curtailed, and as a 
result our profits for the current year to date are disappointing, but 
we have during that period reduced our stocks by some £400,000 
without loss. The absence of new business has been partly due to 
world depression and general lack of confidence, but largely due to 
the liquidation of stocks held by customers, not only in this country 
but all over the world. It is very doubtful if normal trading condi- 
tions will return until conditions in America have greatly improved. 

When this improvement will materialise I prefer not to venture an 
opinion, but one thing is, I think, certain. If the continuation of 
liquidation of world stocks proceeds at current rate a substantial 
improvement in world demand, at a not very distant date, must surely 
mature, because current consumption is in exceess of current produc- 
tion, and I have no reason to suppose the demand for sheets and tin- 
plates will not improve. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and at separate 
general meetings of the holders of Preference and Ordinary shares, 
and also at an extraordinary general meeting of the company, held 

Previously, the necessary resolutions were passed giving effect to the 
Proposals for providing additional finance. 








F. J. H. assured his life with the 
“Old Equitable” in 1878 for 
£1,000 payable with profits at 
death. When he died in 1938 the 
policy was worth £3,716, or over 
33 times the sum assured and 
over 3 times the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
No shareholders 


No agents No commission 

























BUMPUS==—= 


Discriminating readers find that the stock at 
Bumpus covers the widest possible range of 
tastes and interests; and the classified 
arrangement of the books makes the choice 
easy. 
The best maps and guides are in stock. 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD ST. W.1 













THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... = ‘sad sai me ay £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... ene r= nda ie ate: £2,475,000 
Currency Keserve oo yan! aad al s £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND DENT. AL SCHOOL (University of London.) 


The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, OCT. 3rd. 


The London Hospital serves the East End of London, and with eight 
hundred and ninety beds is the largest voluntary Hospital in England. 
The Out-patient Department, which deals with a hundred thousand new 
patients per annum, is extensively used for teaching. 

The size of the Hospital necessitates a large number of resident medical 
officers. Every year seventy resident house physicians and house surgeons 
and eighty salaried non-resident clinical assistants are appointed from among 


recently qualified students. The opportunities which these appointments 
offer for obtaining clinical experience are invaluable. 

The Medical College is attached to the Hospital and is staffed by Professors 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Bacteriology, Chemical Pathology, Morbid Anatomy 


and Medicine ot the University of London. 
Entrance Scholarships and prizes to the total value of £950 are awarded 


annually. Research Funds to the value of £113,000 permit of assistance 
being given to students and graduates engaged in medical research. 

The Medical College contains a modern Museum of Pathology and a 
Library provided with all the current medical periodicals in charge of a 
full-time librarian. There is also an Athenaeum Club and Dining Hall, a Gym- 
nasium, a Fives Court, and two Squash Courts in the Students’ Hostel. The 
Athletic Ground of 13 acres at Hale End is within easy distance of the Hospital. 

The Hospital is only 20 minutes from Charing Cross and Baker Street 
Stations. For those who wish to live in immediate proximity to the Hospital 
there is accommodation for sixty students in the Students’ Hostel. 

Further details may be obtained from the Dean, Dr. A. E. Clark-Kennedy, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Hospital and Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, who is always pleased to meet students wishing to see 
the Hospital and College, and to whom application for admission should 
be made. Turner Street, London, E.1. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 


THE SHARE-PUSHING BILL 


AN event of primary importance to the investing public was 
the issue last week of the text of the ‘‘ Share-Pushing Bill,” 
which is to be debated in Parliament in the autumn. The Bill 
is drastic, and for that very reason has received general approval. 
In cff2ct it will confine dealings in stocks and shares to persons 
who are authorised to do that work—that is, to members of 
recognised Stock Exchanges, banks and to such outsid? dealers 
only as obtain a licence from the Board of Trade. All other 
types of share-dealing will become automatically illegal and the 
subject of heavy penalties. Similar provisions are applied to 
commodity dealers. The unit trusts and the provident societies 
are also aff2cted by the Bill. The former are required to have 
substantial bodies as trustees, a condition which all the impor- 
tant ones already fulfil; the latter are subjected to a new test 
of bona fides. Very drastic provision is made against the 
publication of deliberately. false or misleading circulars as 
inducements to buy. 

The criticisms of the Bill have been all on matters of detail 
rather than of principle. It is suggested that the fraudulent 
dealer may still find his way—perhaps through an intermediary 
—on to the Board of Trede Register,and that the restrictions 
on circularisation are so drastic as to inconvenience legitimate 
business. Many people will doubtless feel that even if both 
these criticisms prove to be well founded, the Bill would still 
be worth while. The general principle of defining which 
classes of share dealing are reputable and to drop on all other 
kirds finds general acceptance. 


* * x x 


New Stock EXCHANGE RULE 

Simultaneously with the publication of the “‘ Share-Pushing ” 
Bill comes the announcement of a change of rules to be con- 
sidered by the London Stock Exchange in October. This, 
too, is obviously intended to bring as much as possible of the 
available business within the walls of the Stock Exchange. 
Under the new rule a broker will not be allowed to execute 
an order with a non-member until he has fully tested the 
market and thus established that he can deal for his client to 
better advantage elsewhere. In other words, he must go first 
to the jobber, and not unless the jobber’s price is out of line 
can he execute his order outside the Stock Exchange. It is 
hoped in that way to re-attract a fairly substantial volume of 
business which has been “ by-passing”’ the Stock Exchange 
in recent months. It will be necessary of course for the 
jobbers to show considerable enterprise if the new rule is to 
have the desired ¢ff=ct. 


* * * * 


JuLy TIN SUPPLIES 


Mr. W. H. Gartsen’s July tin statistics show for the first 
time the effects of cutting the international quota from §5 per 
cent. to 45 per cent. and devoting 10 per cent. of the reduced 
quota to the buffer pool. The effect on the supply position has 
so far not been encouraging. The total of visible supplies, 
plus carry-over at Arnhem and in the East increased during 
July by 1,935 tons to 29,447 tons. This increase includes 
whatever production may so far have been raised for the buffer 
pool. On a strictly proportionate basis 1,667 tons should have 
been raised for the pool, so that it appears that even with the 
free quota reduced to 35 per cent. (as against I10 per cent. last 
year) tin supplies are slightly exceeding consumers’ takings. 
It is possible, however, that in response to the desire to get the 
buffer stock built up as quickly as possible, producers have to 
some extent utilised the August quotas during July, so that free 
stocks may be about the same as in the previous month. Deliver- 
ies to consumers in the U.S.A. declined further to the low 
figure of 3,775 tons against 4,205 tons in June. With more 
active conditions now prevailing in the United States steel 
industry substantial recovery in American tin consumption 
seems possible. The figures meanwhile explain why the rise 
in the price of tin has been checked at around £195 per ton. 


* x x * 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH PICTURE EARNINGS 

The record profit announced last week by Associated British 
Picture Corporation confirms the impression that the earnings 
of cinema owners have recently been more than maintained. 
Trading profits for the year ended March 31st amounted to 
£1,302,777, an increase of £36,948. During part only of 
the period the Corporation had the advantage of the additional 
capital subscribed in January, when 1,500,000 5s. ordinary 
shares were issued at 14s. per share. ‘The new capital now ranks 
for the final dividend, which is to be 10 per cent. against II per 
cent., making 20 per cent. for the year as against 18 per cent. 
Taking into account the increased taxation charge the year’s 





= 


distribution is somewhat more liberal in relation to availabj. 
earnings than the previous year’s. Income tax and ND 
absorb £315,738, as against £163,406. The allocation fo; 
depreciation has also been raised by £25,000 to £200,009 
The allocation to reserve has therefore been limited to £200,099 
as against £375,000, and the balance carried forward is reduceq 
from £93,346 to £84,335. 
J.D. M. 


“THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 306 
By ZENO 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of 
the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened befor: 
noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The 
name of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes con. 
taining solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are 
surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted 


2 3 4 5 6 1 


ACROSS 6. Clergy, for the most part, 
1. Not a universal hue—except have always purposes. 
in books ? 7. What to eat if you're in 
8. Official to a defunct place of danger ? 
business ? 9. An example to the whole 
14. This collector is made of regiment. 
gold. 10. Romance about a_ king- 
16. Ramble with a sliver of cot- emperor that was easily 
ton. crumbled. 
17. Moderate member in French 11. Shoes hard to get into ? 
assembly 1791-3. 12. Isolate. 
20 with 23. “Read their _his- 13. rev. Raid out (anag.). 
tory in a nation’s .. .” 15. Sea-Eagle. 


21. Sheridan character who will 18. Beginnings meant to receive 
lack vitality. additions. 

22. The anger of poets. 19. A cool way of being dis- 

23. See 20. reputable. 

24. Firemen still perform this 27. My first and second are un- 


old military attack. checked in 1 across. 
25. Half-time. 30. rev. with 2. Size of type. 
26. Quiet by deception. 31. See 32. 
28. rev. ‘* Thou art noble and 32 and 31. The person or thing 


. and antique.” 


‘6 close at hand. 
29. Individuality from Latin 31, 


SOLUTION TO 


32. ee 
33. Often makes fruit drinkable. CROSSWORD NO. 305 


34. This ill-temper begins with a 
sharp crack. 
DOWN 
1. Fictitious narrative adopted 
by one people from another. 
rev. See 30. 
. This city gives blindness. 
. A servant employed in the 
house of Tristram Shandy. P 
. If you put in yours, you in- N 
terfere. 


Ui PWN 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 305 is Mrs. C. R. Harington, 
67 Corringham Road, N.W.11. 











Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify THE SPECTATOR office BEFORE MIDDAY 0m 
MONDAY OF EACH WEEK. The name, the previous address to 
which the paper has been sent and receipt reference number should 
be quoted. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS oc 
Vouchers sent only ta advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 


as a line. 


5% fort3; 74% for26; and 10% for 52. 


Series 


‘cupying the equivalent to a line charged 
discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 


W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 


—_ 





a 

MALE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK 
desires employment three consecutive 
days in each week or two weeks in 
the month. Secretarial Accountancy, 
Audit. Income Tax, Company Invest- 
ments or other duties. Please write 
Box A730, ‘The Spectator” Office, 
London, W.C. 1. 











PERSONAL 





T IS IMPOSSIBLE to have too many CLOTHES, 
i] BOOTS or SOCKS of any size, particularly men’s, 
for the poor among whom we work in Stepney, Mile 
End and Bethnal Green. Kindly mail or rail to the 
Rev. Percy INESON, East End Mission, Central Hall, 
3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, Stepney, E.1. 








RE YOU HOPING TO GET WELL ? Then adopt 
AV sithe “ Nature’s Way ” method of feeding. Twenty- 
seven years’ world-wide testimony; no drugs. An 
illustrated pamphlet with dietary, free from the founder, 
Mr. Reppiz, Mallett, Redlands, Exeter 








LADY had {100 recently for a 15-0z. Georgian 
f Teapot, another £4 oz. for Georgian Salt Cellars. 
W. E. Hurcomb motors the Kingdom paying for me 
Liberal Prices, Jewels, Silver, Plate, China, Pictures, 
Contents of Houses. Details read A LADY, Personal 
column, Telegraph and Morning Post any Saturday.— 
R. J. Davies, 123 New Bond Street, W. 1. May 2437. 





ETECTIVES. Divorce. Enquiries, &c. Terms 
moderate. Consultations free.—UNIVERSAL DETEC- 
tives, 12 Henrietta St., W.C.2. TEM. BAR 8594. 


IGH-CLASS Nursing Home. Own grounds, with 
commanding view of downland and English Chan- 
nel; h. &c. Convalescents, medical and post operative 
cases taken. Trained right sister always on duty.—For 
full particulars apply MATRON, Highland Lodge, 
Eastbourne 
ies YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy 
“BLATTIS ” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed ; from Chemists, Boots’ 
Branches, or Sole Makers: HOWARTH’S, 473 Crookes- 
moor, Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 


EARN TO WRITE ARTICLES AND STORIES. 
—Make spare hours profitable. Booklet free.— 
REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. 85E), Palace Gate, W. 8. 


I IFE is short—well let it be, 
4 TOM LONG Tobacco comforts me 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 





EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
L PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. Gaston, 76 Strand. W.C.2 (Tem. 3048) | 





+ 
EMPRESS ... 
OF 
BRITAIN ship. Thea 
ract've itinerary 


now includes South Afr’ca and Scuth 
Amer'ca in addition to Egypt, India, 
the East Indies, Wect Indies and 
New York, etc. First Class Only. 
From Monaco, Fan. 21, 1939. 
Minimum Rate 438 Gns. 


travellers of 
discernment who 
appreciate the 
com/orts of a per- 
fect ship. The at- 


For comp'e*e information and reservations 
—Your Local Agent, or 


Canadian Pacific 





SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
¥CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
' TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectus and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of tees should be given 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon 
street, London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5055 








WHERE HELP IS WANTED 





A POOR LADY completely crippled with arthritis 
d living with blind husband in very poor circum- 
stances. PLEASE HELP us to provide nursing care. 
Appeal S. DistressED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 
74 Brook Green, W.6. 


[PISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


This ts one of many pathetic cases for which funds 
are urgently needed. 
™ CHILDREN AND INVALID GRANNY, 78— 
e mother and father both unfit forwork. Only income 
Granny’s Old Age Pension (ros. r week) and what 
little help relations can give. PLEASE HELP us to care 
for them. 





AID 


The Secretary, 
74 Brook GREEN, LONDON, W.6. 





POOR MAN suffering from CANCER in very 
i poor circumstances having total income of only 
8s. 6d. per week (Disablement Benefit) and wife to 
support. Funds for special nourishment to alleviate 
his distress are urgently required. (Case 220 38), 
PLEASE HELP. Appeal S. NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
CANCER RELIEF, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


UEEN’S SECRETARIAL 


COLLEGE 


Practical Training for well educated giris for Social, 
Professional! and Business Posts. Residential Clubs 
attached to the College. 

Seven Months’ Course, 55 Gns. 
Prospectus from Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 


COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES, 
Under Distinguished Patronage.) 
Complete and practical training for educated girls ani 
women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 

Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 
A suitable position tound for every qualified student 
| attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject. 
Apply 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tei. Sloane 6151). 


I ONDCN 
4 








} : i rRIANGLE Secretarial Training College, South 


GIRLS. | 
| Miss STANSFELD ; 


Molton St., W.r. Founded rg1o0. May 5306-8. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


MXNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
| LEGE, 37 Lansdown Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Vice-Principal, Miss Petir. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
The course of training extends over 3 years 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 


nastics 
and includes 


| Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 





Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus 


|} apply SECRETARY 





A GUINEA’S WORTH OF 
SUNSHINE | 


does not mean much to you, but it means EVERY THING 


to poor children who would never see green fields and growing 


wild flowers but fer your charity. 


a fortnight’s holiday in the country for a poor London child. | 


WILL YOU SEND YOUR DONATION TO-DAY 


FOR THE 


CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 


Hon. Treasurer, Sir D. O. MALCOLM, K. 
17 Buckingham Street, London, 








One Guinea will provide 








C.M.G., (Room 4), 
w.c.2. 











SPECTATOR | 
HOLIDAY 


To readers on holiday, who normally receive 
THE SPECTATOR through a newsagent, 
shall be glad to forward a copy of the paper 

| each week to any part of the world, post free, 

at 6d. per copy, or to arrange for delivery 

through the nearest local newsagent. 
Please send instructions, with remittance to cover 
cost for the period, to:—The Sales Manager, 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 99 Gower Street, | 
London, W.C.1. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers 
5% for13; 74% for26; and 10% for 52. 


Series 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, 
mittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week 


——— 





discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, 
NORTH WALES. 


D* 
Recognised Endowed Schoo! for Cirls. 
Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and books. 


HEAD-MISTRESS : 
Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 
on individual lines for girls trom ro-19. Playing 
fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 
Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 
University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a. 


; Ke. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRTIERS 


UTHORS invited forward MSS. all descriptions for 
¥ publication. Fiction specially req. No reading fees 
£50 cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL, 29 Ludgate Hill,E,C.4 





ITERARY Typewrtg.,Trans. ,&c.,promptlyex.,MSS. | 


Ais. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.anE(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 


N SS. all types required for publication. 
i by appointment.—LassALLe LIMITED, 
Compton Street, W.1. GERrard 5397. 





Interview 
47 d 


4 


*ONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical 
\ compositions also considered for publication. 
Send MSS. to PrTerR Derex Ltp. (Dept. 

14cA Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. i 





MISCELLANEOUS 


eam PERSHORE EGG PLUMS.—12 
} ss. od., 24 lbs. 11s. 3d. Carriage paid. Empties free. 
Send for list.—J. E. : 


i] ONEGAL handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free 
on request. —MAnacEeR, Lissadel!, Sligo, Irish Free State. 


AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or profess‘onal services to ofter are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 

fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 .ctters) per 

insertion and should reach The Speciator Offices, 

99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 

‘Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}",, for 6 inser- 
tons; §% for 13; 73° for 26; and 10% for §2. 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.). 
—Room and breaktast, ss. 6d. a night, or 35s. 
weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly. — Vict. 3347. 


] BATHS HOTEL.—175 Rooms al) with h. & c. 
water. Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. 
R.A.C. Illustrated Guide from R. Lusu, Manager. 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCES TERSHIRE BRINE 


XDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent. Tgms.: “Melcrest,”’ Edinburgh. Tel. 3129s. 


yore CORNWALL.—St._ Fimbarrus Private 

Hotel. Excellent cuisine; individual attention ; 
magnificent situation overlooking England’s loveliest 
natural harbour. Open all year. Winter residence for 
convalescents and others. Tel. 170. 


EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 


Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
FEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

P. R. H. A. Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
StreEET, W.1. 


\ *’ARWICK CLUB LTD. 21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1 

—Room and breakfast, 5s., one night only 5s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly; with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


Printed in Great Britain by W. Srraicut ano Sons, Lrp., 98.and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, and published by Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their offices, 
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CLEAR 
THAT 
COLD 
WITH 

VAPEX 


A summer cold is dangerous because it 


destroys the vitality you should be build- 
ing up for the coming winter. Get rid 
of it quickly with Vapex. Breathe the pleasant, 
refreshing vapour which penetrates to the 
innermost passages of nose and throat, easing 
the breathing, relieving any headache or 
stuffiness and killing the germs at their source. 
Vapexis perfectly safe for children—guaranteed 
free from ephedrine or any narcotic, 
From your Chemist 2/- & 3/- 
& CO 


THOMAS KERFOOT LTD. 


CINEMAS 


CINEMA, 


CADEMY 
f Oxford St. Ger. 2981. 
“LE ROI S’AMUSE” (A), 


Victor Francen, Gaby Morlay, Raimu. 
London’s longest Continental run. 5th month. 


mecca Berkeley St. May. 8505. MAURICE 


CHEVALIER in “ L7HOMME DU JOUR” (A). 


** March of Time” (A). Prices: 


2/6, 3/6, 


5/-, 8/6. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME 160 
of “THE SPECTATOR” 


is now ready 


One Shilling (or 25 cents) 
for each copy should be 
enclosed with instructions 


and addressed to:— 


INDEX DEPARTMENT, 


“THE SPECTATOR” LTD. 


99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, 
W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 











Gower Strect, London, W.C.1. August 
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PUBLICATIONS 








aia, 
E VERY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

4 Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 
“ast End life. Send your name and address, and we 
will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rey 
Pexcy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 
Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E.1. 


WwW 





The Solution of the World Problem. A Philosopher 
shows how to abolish Imperialism and Communism, 
the causes of war. Renounce  Animalism 
tandittry, Murder and Spoils, and there will be 
Progress, Peace and Civilisation; refusal means 
their reverse. Cloth 3/3, Paper 2/2, post free, 
from “ Peace,” 111 Belgrave Road, London, S.W,1, 


RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 

PF XHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOURNEMOUTH.—(Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 

BO XHILL (Dorking, Surrey..—BURFORD BRIDG& 
HOTEL. 


BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD.—CRAWFORD HOTEL. 
CRIEFF (Perths)—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 
EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FELIXSTOWE.—MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, PRIMROSE VALLEY. 
GRAYSHOTT.—(Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE HOTEL. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL. 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths.)-LOCH RANNOCH. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, 
Great Russell Street, W.C.t. 
—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7 
MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MA tLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 

—ROYAL MARINE. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE, 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

PORT ST. MARY (1I.0.M.)—Perwick Bay & LINK: 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI HOTEL. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 

SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL COUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 

SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 

SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO HoteL. 

—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 

STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).— BEN WYVIS. 

TAMWORTH (Staffs) —CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton). —-HUNTLY 


TORQUAY.—PALACE. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
UPPINGHAM.—FALCON HOTEL. 


